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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg - Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth — Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal - Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


l. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin — Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
J'ünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge-- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye— Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane- An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps- American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL- American Journal of Semitic Languages 
aud Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? 2 Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften ®, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greck States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE -— Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB — Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL-PFolklore. 

FLJ Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

G.A — Gazette Archéologique. 

GB —- Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Góttingen). 

GIAP- Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP — Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V z Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

J.4 — Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J - Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS- Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM =Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsherichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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PILGRIMAGH (Arabian and Muhammadan) 


PILGRIMAGE. 


Arabian and Muhammadan (T. W. JUYNBOLL), 
p. 10. 

Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 12. 

Buddhist (A. S. GEDEN), p. 13. 


PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muhammadan). 
—ı, Pilgrimages in early Arabia,—A religious 
feast like that annually celebrated by the heathen 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Meccah was called 
hajj. This word (like Heb. in; see, e.g., Ex 10? 
199, Dt 16) designated a periodical feast at any 
sacred place, to which the worshippers on that 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Prohably there were 
various holy places in Arabia, where such a hajj took 
place. Epiphanius, e.g., mentions the word ’Ayyaé- 
adBaed (i.e. “the kajj to the holy temple’) as being 
the Arabie name of a month in N. Arabia. We 
may suppose that ‘the’ holy temple to which this 
pilgrimage was made was a local sanctuary in that 
country, and not the distant Ka'bah at Meccah 
(ef. J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 

. 85). 

P Only the great kajj, celebrated annually by 
various Arabic tribes at the holy mountains of 
‘Arafah and at adjacent places, in the sacred 
month of Dhu'l-Hijjah, has survived the ancient 
paganism, since Muhammad incorporated these 
ceremonies in a somewhat modified form into his 
own religion. The feast took place at the end of 
the year (see Wellhausen, p. 94 ff.) and had origin- 
ally, we may suppose, a magical character. Its 
urpose in early times must have heen to get a 
Dan new year with plenty of rain and sunshine, 
rosperity, and abundance of cattle and corn. 
brat fires were lit at ‘Arafah and Muzdalifah, 
probably to induce the sun to shine in the new 
year. Water was poured on the ground as a 
charm against drought (hence, probahly, the 8th 
of Dhu'l-Hijjah was called ‘the day of tarwiyah,’ 
i.e. ‘the day of moistening [the ground]’). Per- 
haps the throwing of stones at certain places in 
Mina, a relic of the primitive heathenism, was 
originally a symbol of throwing away the sins of 
the past year, and in this way a sort of charm 
against punishment and misfortune. Other 
theories, however, are defended by V. Chauvin 
(‘Le Jet des pierres au pelerinage de la Mecque,’ 
Ann. de Acad, royale darchéol. de Belgique, v. 
iv. [1902] 272-300; cf. M. T. Houtsma, ‘ Het 
skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina,’ Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der Kon. Acad. van Wetenschap- 
pen, IV. vi. [1894] 194-217) and many others. The 
excessive hurry and noise which characterized the 
run from ‘Arafah to Muzdalifah and from Muzdali- 
fah to Mina seem originally to have had some 
magical meaning. The three days at Mina (11th- 
13th of Dhu’l-Hijjah) were ‘days of eating, 
drinking, and sensnal enjoyments,’ according to 
Mnslim tradition; fasting during that time was 
even forbidden—evidently as a symbol of the 
abundanee that was hoped for in the following 
ear. 
4 Every pilgrim entered upon a special state of 
sacredness (tram) during the kajj. In this state 
certain things, allowable at other times, were for- 
bidden. The muhrim (i.e. he who was in the state 
of thrém) was not allowed, e.g., to cut his hair or 
nails or to shave his head. His whole body had to 
be left uncovered, though he might wear two pieces 
of white cloth (the so-called sda and izār) We 
can hardly doubt that the real purpose of the 
various obligations of abstinence imposed on the 
muhrim (cf. the Hebrew Nazirite) was originally 
to bring the pilgrim into a state of magieal power 
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and to strengthen the magical influence of the 
hajj ritual. 

t must be observed, however, that in the time of 
Muhammad the original meaning of the old cere- 
monies was long forgotten. Indeed, the feast had 
no longer much religious, but rather a commercial, 
importance for the contemporaries of the Prophet, 
since during the kajj Meceah and the neighbouring 
market-places were visited by the Arabie tribes, 
even from distant countries Every one could 
travel and trade then without fear, om account of 
the general truce between the tribes during the 
sacred months, 

Pilgrimages were also made in early Arabia to 
the Ka'bah, the old heathen temple at Meccah. 
The most sacred spot of this sanctuary was the 
eastern corner in which the venerated Black Stone 
was fixed, opposite the holy well of Zemzem. It 
was especially in the sacred month of Rajab (the 
7th month of the year) that the Ka bah was visited 
by NEE who made cireuits round the building 
and sacrificed first-horn camels and sheep. Meccah 
was surrounded by a karam (sacred territory), the 
boundary of which was marked by stones. He who 
entered this sacred territory assumed the state of 
thräm, and would then pay a religious visit to the 
Kabah. The worshipping of the Meccan sanctuary 
was called ‘umrah (Ge, cultus, cultivation of the 
sacred building) and, as it seems, was not connected 
with the annual Aa of ‘Arafah. 

2, Incorporation of hajj and ‘umrah into Islam 
by Muhammad,—Muhammad had seen the kajj 
since his youth. When he hegan to preach, he 
had no reason for enjoining the old Arabie rites 
as a religious duty on his followers. For in the 
revealed books of the Jews and Christians no 
divine prescripts were given as to the kajj feast. 
After the hirah, however, as Muhammad had 
persuaded himself that the Jews and Christians 
had changed the true sense of their sacred books, 
he concluded that the Kabah and the ritual con- 
nected with this ‘house of God’ had belonged 
originally to the true religion, and were founded 
according to the will of Allah by Ibrahim 
(Abraham), the great prophet of the Jews and 
Christians as well as of the Arahs, As a conse- 
quence of this theory, the pilgrimage to Meccah 
now became a religious duty for the Muslims at 
Medinah, in the second year after the Arjrah. 
Several verses of the Qur'àn, all relating to the 
Kabah and the ceremonies which must be per- 
formed there, were now revealed (see, e.g., ii. 185- 
199, iii. 89 ff., xxii. 95 ff.) 

But the unbelieving inhabitants of Meccah 
refused to admit the Muslims into the sacred city, 
and it was not till A.H. 6 that Mnhammad tried to 
go with his followers to Meceah. The first attempt 
failed. As soon as the Meccans heard that the 
Muslims were approaching, they prepared them- 
selves for stern resistance. The two parties met 
at Hudaibiyah, on the frontier of the sacred terri- 
tory. Negotiations were opened there, and it was 
settled that the Muslims should return to Medinah, 
but shonld he allowed to celebrate their feast 
in Meccah the next year. According to this 
treaty, the Prophet came in A.H. 7 with many 
of his followers to Meccah, and made the so- 
called ‘umrat al-gadhä (i.e. ‘the ‘umrah whereb 
was performed at last what was neglected til) 
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this time,’ ‘the ‘umrah of the 
treaty’). 

Since Meccah was conquered by Muhammad in 
A.H. 8, many Muslims joined in the kajj, at first 
along with the unbelieving Arabs and without the 
Prophet himself. But, in A.H. 8, Qur'an ix. 1 ff. 
and 28 were revealed. In these verses Allāh 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbelievers must be revoked, and that nohody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
the kajj. Al ibn Abi Talib (afterwards the fourth 
khalifah) was sent to Meccah by the Prophet to 
promglgste this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled at the bei? of that year. 

Thus, in A.H. 10, all unbelievers were excluded 
from the feast, and now the Prophet came from 
Medinah to Meccah in order to partake himself in 
the hajj and to reform the old heathen ceremonies 
into a good Muslim service. All later Muslims 
have conformed to the example set by the Prophet 
at this pilerimase the so-called hajjat al-wada 
(i.e. ‘the farewell kajj, because it took place in 
the year before his death). 

3. Muslim pilgrimages (hajj, 'umrah, and 
ziydrah),—The various ceremonies of the Meccan 

ilgrimage have often been described, not only by 
uslim authors, but also by Europeans who jas 
witnessed them. Moreover, the Muslim law- 
books contain full details about all that a pilgrim 
has to do during the days of the Aajj. The pil- 
grimage to Meccah is called in Muslim law one of 
the five ‘pillars’ of Islam. It is a religious duty 
for every Muslim ‘ who is able to make the journey 
to Meccah’ (Qur'an, iii. 91)—for women as well as 
for men. In a few cases believers are exempted 
from this duty—e.g., if they have not sufficient 
means to pay their expenses or to provide for the 
support of their households till their return, or if 
the journey to Meccah is peculiarly dangerous on 
account of war or epidemic ; also a woman ought 
not to go unless accompanied by her husband or a 
near relative. 

At the present day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in the holy city from Jiddah, where they are 
landed by the steamers of various countries. 
Those who travel overland come with one of the 
caravans to Meccah. The two best known cara- 
vans in modern times are the Syrian, which comes 
from Damascus, and the Egyptian, which starts 
from Cairo. Each has a so-called makmal, i.e. a 
camel with a richly-ornamented saddle such as 
distinguished Arabic women used to ride upon. 
The mahmal was a sort of banner in Arabia. In 
ancient times several mahmals often appeared at 
the kajj, every independent sultan or emir sending 
his own caravan to the hajj with a mahmal asa 
visible mark of his high dignity (see C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 29, 83 ff., 105), This custom 
was held in honour by the Turkish sultāns, who 
even continued to send the Egyptian as well as 
the Syrian caravan with a makhmal, though they 
had become khalifahs of the whole Muslim terri- 
to: 


or perhaps 


ry. py ; 

In the holy city pilgrims usually begin by per- 
forming the ceremonies of the ‘umrah, the so-called 
‘little pilgrimage’ to the Meccan sanctuaries. 
Almost every pilgrim requires the assistance and 
information of a Meccan guide (dali, mutawurf, 
or shaikh) to instruct him in the ritual and teach 
him to recite the prescribed sacred formule. The 
Muslim ‘umrah consists mainly of the four follow- 
ing ceremonies: 

(1) Before entering the karam of Meccah, the pilgrima must 
essume the state of ihråm, abstaining thereafter from worldly 
affaire and devoting themselves entirely to religious duties. 
The inhabitants of Meccah, when performing an ‘umrah, must 
go out of the haram. They assume the state of ihram on the 


froatier (usually at Tenim, which is therefore often called 
mrah). 


(2) The pilgrim then proceeds to the fawäf (the circuit of the 
Ke'beh) He heginaat the Black Stone In the eastern corner of 
tha Ka'bah, and walka round the templa seven times. When 
passing the eastern cornar, he muet kien the Black Stone. 1f the 
crowd is eo great that he cannot get near enough to do thia, he 
must touch It with hia handor witha etick or must look towards it. 

(3) The next ceremony ie the sa'y (the running or circuit- 
ing) hetween Sati and Marwah, two eacred plecea in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the great moeque of Meccah. Safi 
and Marwah must onca have heen hille, which were held in 
raverence hy the Meccans. In Inter times the soil of Meccah 
has risen considerebly and at the present day Safa and Marwah 
hardly ehow above the surrounding houses. A revelation 
(Qur'an, il. 153) has confirmed the sacred cheracter of these 
places. Starting from Safa, the pilgrim runs seven timee 
between tha two eanctuaries, In a prescrihed manner, moving 
his shoulders. 

(4) At last, arriving at Marwah, he goea to the harher there, 
who shavea his head and thereby ende the state of ihräm. 
Originally the ritual shaving of the head must have heen a sign 
that a secrifice or other religious act was performed. 


The 'umrah can be performed at any time and 
as often as the individual Muslim likes. The 
inhabitants of Meccah usually do it in the month 
of Ramadän because this is the special month for 
religious acts. 

Before the beginning of the kajj, on the 7th of 
Dhu'-Hijjah, a Ehafib (‘preacher’), usually the 
gādďī of Meccah, gives an address in the great 
mosque at Meccah to remind the pilgrims of the 
ritual of the following days. Next day (8th of 
Dhu’l-Hijjah) most of the pilgrims enter upon the 
state of iram for the kajj, and depart from Meccah 
to ‘Arafah, which can be reached in about four 
hours by camel. According to the law-books, it is 
best to pass the night in Muna (formerly Minä), 
about half-way between Meccah and ‘Arafah, but 
usually the great majority of the pilgrims go 
directly to the plain of ‘Arafah. There the wukuf 
takes place on the 9th of Dhu’l-Hijjah. The 
Muslim water is simply the staying or standing in 
the plain of ‘Arafah for the prescribed time (Just 
after mid-day till a little after sunset). This 
ceremony is also a ‘pillar’ of the Muslim kajj. 
There are no special rules for the wukäf in the 
law-books. The pilgrims are only waiting there. 
Wellhausen thinks that this ceremony was of more 
importance in pagan times, and was perhaps a 
general sacrifice for all the pilgrims. 

After sunset the ifädhah begins (2.e. the running 
from ‘Arafah to Muzdalifah, balay between 
‘Arafah and Munä)—according to the old heathen 
usage, with great hurry and noise. The pilgrima 
pass the second night in Muzdalifah, and many of 
them are present at the second «ruf there in the 
early morning. Before sunrise the journey to 
Munà must be continued. 

In Muna the great offering-feast is celebrated on 
the 10th of Dhwl-Hijjah. This day is therefore 
called the yaum an-nahr (‘the day of slaughter- 
ing’). The sacrifice is preceded by the ceremon 
of throwing seven pebbles to the jamrah al- 
‘Akabah (i.e. the heap of pebbles close to the 
mountain-road) at Muna; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masonry 
about 8 ft. high by 24 ft. broad. The Muslims 
say that this ceremony has been performed since 
the time of Ibrahim feces the devil (Shaitan) 
tried to seduce him on this spot. Before throw- 
ing each of the seven pebbles, the pilgrim must 
say: ‘In the name of God, Allah is almighty !’ 

The sacrifice at Muna, strictly speaking, con- 
eludes the Aart, and the pilgrim may then shave 
his head. But, before returning to the ordinary 
profane state, he should go to Meccah and make 
the fawäf round the Ka'bah, followed by a say 
between Safa and Marwah, if he has not already 
performed this ceremony on his first arrival at 
Meccah. It is, however, not necessary to perform 
the tawaf and say on the 10thof Dhu'l-Hijjah, 
though it is a meritorions act. It may be done 
also on one of the following days. 
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The remaining days, the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Dhwl-Rijjah, are called the three days of the 
tashrig. The original sense of this word is un- 
certain (cf. T. W. Juynboll, ‘Uber die Bedeutung 
des Wortes Taschrik, ZA xxvii. [1912] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained by later Muslims as the drying 
of the flesh of the victims in the sun. The pil- 
grims should spend these days at Munda, eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Moreover, they 
must again throw seven pebbles each day at each 
of the three jimär (‘heaps of pebbles’) at Muna. 
The law, however, allows a return from Muna to 
Meccah on the second day, and many pilgrims 
avail themselves of this privilege. Having finished 
the kajj, the pilgrim, before leaving Meccah, 
should perform a farewell tawäf round the Ka'bah. 

Other pilgrimages, which are not expressly pre- 
scribed by Muslim law (e.g., pilgrimages to the 
tombs of saints in various countries) are generally 
called ziyärah (‘visit’) by the Muslims. The 
ziyärah to the tomb cf the Prophet at Medinah is 
regarded as a religious act from which many 
blessings accrue. Most of the pilgrims visit 16 
before or after the bor, 
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PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian).—By this word 
most people understand a journey to a holy place 
or shrine, either in the pilgrim’s native land or 
abroad. The object of a pilgrimage is to obtain 
some benefit, material, moral, or spiritual, which 
the sanctity of tbe chosen spot is thought to 
confer. It is true that pilgrimage may be under- 
taken because such a journey is regarded as 
meritorious, but the idea of the acquisition of 
divine favour, either directly or through a saint, is 
seldom absent. All kinds of benelits may be 
asked in return for the labour and travail, from 
the healing of a bodily inlirmity to the gift of 
everlasting life. 

1. Frequency of pilgrimages.—Though pilgrim- 
ages were probably not among the means of grace 
recognized by the Assyro-Babylonians, they were 
far from rare. The making of a journey, either 
for business or for pleasure, must have furnished, 
in mauy instances, an opportunity for acquiring 
the merit or the benefit which a pilgrimage con- 
ferred. In such a case the advantages connected 
therewith would be merely a matter of chance, due 
to the seizing of the opportunity, for the Baby- 
lonians aud Assyrians were much addicted to the 
observance of omens, and those connected with a 
visit to a place would naturally attract attention 
and lead to the decision to profit thereby. Several 
fragments of a tablet, or a series of tablets, deal- 
ing with the advantages to be gained from tours 
of this kind exist, and are of some interest in 
those cases where the lines are complete. The 
following are examples of the benefits promised : 

‘If he go to Laban, he will build a house’ (word-play, Zabanw 
Meaning ‘to make bricks"). ‘1f he go to the house (temple) of 


the Seven (ilu Jimina-bi, the divine Seven), he will attain per- 
fection (išallim)' (due to seven being the number of perfectioa). 


‘ff he go to the city Nippur, grief of a day, peace of a year 
(Nippur was tbe renowned sbrine, first of Enlil, the older Bél, 
afterwards of tha god En-urta). ‘If he go to Tindir (Babylon), 
trouble of a day, peace of a year’ (there is no need to mention 
the importance of Babylon as a holy centre). ‘If he go to 
Namma, and swim in the divine river (£u Märsch, he will exer- 
cise power, his days will be long’(Namma [Nammu] is probably 
aaother name of the Euphrates, which was appareatly a holy 
river like the Ganges; in the above extract Namma, which 
was oae of the names of the river-god, was also the name of a 
town). ‘if he £o to Sirpur [probably for Sirpuría — Lagaš], 
he will be plundered’ (perhaps we have to read Sirgul, ths 
modero Zerghul, in which case the pun may have been by com- 
parison with &irqu, ‘ theft’). 

Omens of this nature were numerous, bnt so far 
comparatively few have been found. 

2. Stories of visits to holy places.—Records of 
pilgrimages are, for several reasons, few in Assyro- 
Babylonian literature. It does not seem probable 
that pilgrimages, unconnected with other business, 
were often undertaken. In addition to this, it 
was the custom among the Babylonians, and 
probably among the Assyrians as well, to send 
their deities from place to place, in order that they 
might receive the homage of the faithful; and 
journeys to worship them, or to obtain the advan- 
tages which a pilgrimage brought, were not so 
much needed. The most noteworthy instance of a 
pilgrimage is the great journey of Gilgames, king 
of Erech, to the abode of Ut-napisti?, the Baby- 
lonian Noah, who had been placed by the god 
whom he worshipped in *a remote place at the 
mouths of the rivers.’ Among the benefits sought 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he might 
attain immortality. In this case, as the Bahy- 
lonian patriarch could not be brought to Gilgames, 
Gilgameš had to go to him (see ERE ii. 315°- 
316", vi. 643). The descent of Istar into Hades to 
bring forth Tammuz, her husband, can hardly be 
regarded as a pilgrimage in the true sense of the 
term, as no devotional or spiritual benefit was 
songht. Different, again, is the legend of Etanna, 
who tried to visit Istar in heaven, mountin 
thither on the back of an eagle. The aeria 
journey was undertaken to invoke the goddess’s 
favour on behalf of the hero’s expected child, but 
apparently failed because he feared to mount so 
high (see ERE ii. 315, vi. 644). 

3. Travelling in general.—Babylonian tablets of 
from c. 2300 to 2000 B.C. testify to a considerable 
intercourse by road between the various towns of 
S. Babylonia and Elam. These record the trans- 
port of provisions, principally drink (probably 
herb-beer), food, ey oil, which were sent to 
various cities, generally such as were considered 
sacred on account of their shrines and fanes. 
Among the places most commonly mentioned are 
Ur, Nippur, Susa, An&an (the old capital of Elam), 
Adamdun (probably in the same district), Kimas, 
U-uru-a, Sabu™, and Huhunuri. The persons 
mentioned in connexion with these consignments 
are messengers, ‘couriers,’ and officials who may 
be classed as ‘retainers.’ All these seem to have 
journeyed from the temples of the cities where 
they lived, on behalf of their employers, though 
some at least went on their own account. Note- 
worthy is a statement of a tablet in a private col- 
lection, in which one of the persons mentioned is 
the Kings son : 

‘30 ga of drink, 30 qa of food, $ gin of oil, 
Sn-dada. 

10 qa of fine driak, 10 qa of food, 10 gin of oll, 
Sur-Ninsun, tbe son of the king." 

That journeys are intended is shown by those 
lists in which the consignments are described as 
having been either ‘within the city’ or ‘for the 
road’: 

*60 qa of royal drink, 

Gu qa of food, 

1 qa of sesame-oil, 
Abum-sallum, viceroy of Sabum. 
2 qa ot drink, 2 qa of food. 
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2 gin ot oil within the city, 

1 gur of herb-beer, 5 qa of food for the road, 

Maá, the “retainer.” 

They have taken (the above) to Sabum.' 
Similar entries follow these. The date is ‘Month 
of the Festival of Tammuz.’ 

As there is no reference to viceroy Abu™-sallu™’s 
provisions ‘for the road,’ he may have been coming 
to Lagaš, where the tablet was found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as he was 
going to Sabu™.! 

4. Vicarious pilgrimages.—In some cases these 
tablets may record vicarious pilgrimages, made at 
the request of people who, unable or unwilling to 
leave their homes, sent others to represent them, 


and ges uy to make offerings on their behalf. 
In all probability these journeys were in parties or 
caravans, 


5. Later instances.— One of the most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Shalmaneser 11. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze Gates of 
Balawat discovered by Hormuzd Rassam. This 
king relates that, SW (obe em Marduk-Sum-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 B.c.), he found ‘the fulness of 
his heart,’ and Merodaeh commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused offer- 
ings to be made. At E-sagila (the temple of Belus 
in Babylon) he directed the ceremonies and more 
offerings were made. Afterwards Shalmaneser 
‘took the road’ to Borsippa, and made offerings to 
Nebo. Entering E-zida (the temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa), he caused the rites to be conducted 
reverently, and offered plentifully ‘great oxen 
and fat sheep.’ At both Babylon and Borsippa he 
made drink-offerings, and there were feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of all this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shalmaneser, though 
an alien king, with joy, and heard his prayer. 
Two hundred years later (c. 650 B.C.), King Assur- 
bani-ápli went to Arbela to supplicate the goddess 
of war, Ištar of Arbela, for her divine help against 
the Elamites. 

6. Pilgrimages in a private capacity.— These 
are not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worship. Thus Meissner's 
rendering of lki (from dläku, ‘to go’) as ‘my 
duty’—‘I am firm in my duty at E-zida with 
regard to my father’—makes the possibility that 
Bél-uhhu (?) went on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Nebo to pray for his father very doubtful. Never- 
theless he did visit the temple on his father's 
behalf: 

‘The son of the temple (Nebo, the god worshipped there], 

when I had prayed with regard to thee, set the time for success 
as being until the 4th day.’ 
This grace applied not only to his father Kunä, 
but also to all his people. In no. 865 of R. F. 
Harpers Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
(London, 1902) the writers’ statement that ‘he 
[the king] entered Babylon—he kissed the ground 
before Merodach and Zér-panitu™’ (i.e. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise implies at least a turning 
aside to perform a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Babylon) : 

‘Letter from Marduk-ibni to Sigku, my brother. May 
Merodach and Zér-panitu™ promise the prosperity and the pre- 
servation of my brother. Behold, Iddina-Bél has gone up with 


me to Sünu—we made an offering there with Nergal-iddina, his 
brother. Iam looking after your interests.” 


Here, again, we have (to all appearance) the com- 
bination of business with religious duties. 

7. The legend of the ‘Mother of Sin.’—This is 
a bilingual record in which, after describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,’ as the ‘sinful 


1 As an illustration of these journeys in connexion with 
temples, that in which the priests (of Sippar), c. 1850 B.o., give a 
% shekel of silver to buy grain for a journey may, perhaps, be 
quoted (A. Ungnad, Hammurabi's Gesetz, Leipzig, 1909, no. 481, 
in vol. iii. p. 134). The amount was the gift of the chief singer 
(ndru rabü). 


mother’ is called, the text, ina fresh paragraph, 
continues: 
“Come, let us go to him, let us go to him ! 
As for me, to his city, let us go to him ! 
To the city, to the wonders, let us go to him! 


To the city, to the city, to Babylon’s foundation, d 

At the command Ištar gave, 

The maid Ama-namtaga (the Mother of Sin) passed through 

the dust.’ 

Here follows a long account of Istar’s punishment», 
from which it would appear that not only did the 
‘sinful mother’ make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places Kullab, Erech’s foundation, Zazabu’s founda- 
tion, Hursag-kalama at Kis, and E-tur-kalama 
(‘the house of the world’s repose’), but she had 
also to do penance and submit to Istar's punish- 
ments, performed by her servants and ministers. 
The record is unfortunately incomplete, but it is 
probable that the deity referred to by the pronoun 
was Tammuz, Istar’s spouse, whom the ‘sinful 
mother’ had offended in some way. 

Though the records are apparently scanty and 
doubtful, the journeys which pilgrimages imply 
were far from uncommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 
as the fragments referring to the benefit to be 
gained from visita to sacred places seem to show. 
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P. Jensen, *Assyrisch-babylon. Mythen und Epen,' Keilin 
schriftliche Bibliothek, iv. [Berlin, 1900] 116 ff. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

PILGRIMAGE (Buddhist).—In the earliest 
order and scheme of Buddhist monastie life, if the 
sacred books of the Tripitaka may be taken to 
reflect faithfully and in general the teaching of 
the Founder, there was no recognition of the duty 
or advantage of pilgrimage, and no sanction given 
to the practice. Gautama Buddha neither forbade 
nor enjoined his followers to imitate that which 
Hindu example must already have made suffi- 
ciently familiar—the journeyings to near or distant 
shrines for spiritual benefit and to render homage. 
It was impossible that with his views and teacli- 
ing with regard to the future life he should have 
allowed the existence or recognized the validity of 
a habit fonnded upon the belief in the continuity 
and permanence of existence after death. The 
slight evidence available, however, indicates that 
very soon after the parinirväna, and probably in 
connexion with the distribution of the relies and 
the building of memorial s&pas over them, the 
practice arose among the adherents and friends of 
the Buddha of visiting the places thus consecrated 
by the presenee of the earthly remains of their 
honoured teacher and guide. From this it was an 
easy step to a practice of pilgrimage which en- 
deavoured at one and the same time to secnre 
personal advantage from a visit to the shrine and 
to honour the saint whose name and fame were 
there eommemorated. Whatever its origin, the 
habit of pilgrimage is and for many centuries 
has been wide-spread in Buddhism, not only in the 
Mahayana school, where it is most prevalent, but 
also in the Hinayàna of the sonth. 

I. Origin.—It appears probable therefore that 
Buddhist usage in this respect is, in the first in- 
stance at least, imitative of Hindu practice, and 
grew upindependently of any direct command. It 
is perhaps not without significance also that the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit word for pilgrimage 
(pravrajyä, Pali pabbajja, lit. ‘a going forth,’ ‘re- 
tirement from the world) should be the technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the first 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The pilgrim 
(pravrajita, pravräjaka, Pali pabbajita) is defined 
in the Dhammapada as one who has abandoned 
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the world (X. i. 89); and in an earlier verse (i. 75) 
it is declared that the heedless pilgrim, so far 
from securing good, only scatters more widely the 
dust of his (unsubdued) passions. In these and 
other passages of the early literature there is no 
direct mention of any aim or purpose other than 
that of retirement from the world to assume the 
rank and status of a member of the Sangha. 
There was certainly, however, in the writer's mind 
the practice, wide-spread and familiar in his time, 
of à wandering ascetic life which was not entirely 
aimless, but contemplated visits to sacred temples 
or shrines as the profitable and meritorious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged journeyiugs. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
Buddhist monks te adopt a wandering mode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con- 
tributed to the facility with which they adopted 
the Hindu practice of pilgrimage to the sacred 

laces associated with their religious history and 
aith.! Only in the season of the rains, in Vassa, 
were they prohibited from travelling about, lest 
injury should be done to living creatures (Mahä- 
vagga, ii.) At all other periods of the year the 
Buddhist monk was to be * homeless,' possessed of 
no stated or fixed residence ; and & habit or passion 
for wandering taken up as a religious duty by men 
to whom the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people whose nomadic mode of exist- 
ence lay probably not many centuries in the past, 
readily developed into the practice of travel for a 
religious purpose to a formal and definite destina- 
tion. The institution of Vassa, with its prohibi- 
tion of travel, would necessarily place difficulties 
in the way of continuous or lengthy pilgrimages to 
distant shrines. In practice, however, the difficulty 
does not seem to have been felt. The early books 
and narratives, especially of the Chiuese pilgrims, 
record prolonged journeyings in which there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules for retirement in the season of 
the rains. 

In the later Buddhist literature of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools references to 
pilgrimage and the sacred places whither the 
pilgrims resort are not infrequent. In the Buddha 
Charita the statement recurs that purification 
from sin may be attained by dwelling or bathing 
at sacred places;? and these holy centres of 
pilgrimage are ladders to heaven.? The extra- 
vagant assertion is even ventured that the Buddha 
himself created millions of ascetics,? whose wander- 
ings are more or less indefinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams and ¢irthas are 
recognized in the earliest homes of Buddhism, in 
part no doubt derived from Hindu custom, but 
partly associated with Buddhist history andlreligious 
origins? Elsewhere right-minded and Dous 
Buddhists are said to have their places of pilgrim- 
age; it is a pious duty to bulld chaityas (Pali 
cetiya) in honour of Buddhas,’ where their relics 
are preserved, and miracles are wrought in the 


presence of the assembled worshippers.? 

To the later Mahäyäna literature therefore, and ia writings of 
the Southern school that have come under the influence of this 
type of thought, the Buddha himself is represented as declar- 
iag the sacred character of shrines and other places associated 


1 Cf. Mahävagga, i. 11. 1: ‘Go ye, O Bhikkhus, wander for the 
gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of compassion 
for the world, for the good, for the gain, aad for the weltare 
of gods and men.' Then follow directions to preach, and the 
promise that he will himself preach the doctrioe. 

2 Buddha Charita, ii. 37; the thought aad even the phrase- 
ology are of Hindu coaception aad origia. 

9 Ib, vii. 40. 4 Ib. xvii. 24 f. 

_ 9 Ib. x. 2, xv. 78. Those who hathe and offer their worship 
in the holy river aad reverence the chaitya of the three stones 
become great-souled bodAisattvas, and obtaia nirvana. 

5 Maha-Parinibbäna-Sutta, v. 161. 

7 Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, v. 97 t. 

8 Milinda-pafiha, iv. viti. 611. ; cf. Buddha Charita, xv. €2 tf. | 


with the lives of holy men and incnlcating the virtue aad 
duty of pilgrimage thereto.! It is hardly probahle that this 
feature of his teaching is original. It hears rather the impress 
of a later practice, introduced from ancieat Hindu nsage, and 
ia harmony with the natural desire to maintaia communion 
with aud do honour to the dead; and is part of the esoteric 
aad mystical teaching which, accordiag to Mahäyänist belief 
aad assertion, was formulated hy Gautama during the later 
years of his life. There is no real evideace in support of this 

and ia regard to the doctrine of the life after death aad kindred 
ideas, or those which imply the possihility of relations hetween 
the living and the dead and the iadividual consciousness and 
capacity for good or evil of the latter, it is ualikely that the 
direct and limited teachiag of his mature life, la which he re- 
fused to he drawa into discussion or to make affirmation coa. 
cerning aught beyond this present world, was later exchanged 
for positive doctrine and directions hased upoa entirely different 
views. The nncertainty of date of the several works aad 
strata of the Buddhist literature must aot he overlooked. The 
Pali Tripitaka does appear, however, to make good la most 
respects at least its claim to represeat most faithfully the coa- 
victions and doctrine which Gautama set forth to his disciples. 


2. Indian places of pilgrimage.—It is probable 
that the E centres of pilgrimage were the 
places most closely associated with the life and 
teaching of the Founder. Four of these, viz. 
Kapilavastu, KuSanagara, Buddh Gaya, and 
Benares, were pre-eminent, and for centuries con- 
tinued to be the goal to which the steps of Buddhist 
pilgrims were turned ; two of them are venerated 
and resorted to by numerous Buddhist worshippers 
at the present day, who bring offerings from the 
most distant lands. Testimony to the reverential 
regard in which these and many other places were 
held is found especially in the writings of the 
Chinese pilgrims. In the Lumbini Grove at Kapila- 
vastu (g.v.) was the birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 
Buried in the dense tarat districts of S. Nepal, the 
lost site of the town was re-discovered in the year 
1895, and identified by a pillar and inscription re- 
cording the visit of the emperor Asoka. As a 
centre of pilgrimage it has for a long time been in- 
accessible and is so at the present time, and thus 
awakens little interest in Buddhists themselves. 
KuSanagara (g.v.) also, the scene of the death of 
the Buddha, was visited by the same Chinese 
monks, to pay their homage at the sacred site. 
According to their testimony, Kusanagara lay at 
no great distance east of Kapilavastu. The exact 
site, however, has not been identified. 

The two remaining places that shared in all pro- 
bability with the GEN scenes of Gautama's 
birth and parinirväna the veneration of the earliest 
Buddhists, and which have maintained to the 
present day their popularity and sacred character 
with thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from all parts 
of the Buddhist world, are Buddh Gaya, six or 
seven miles south of Gaya (g.v.) in W. Bengal, 
where, seated under the Bo-tree in deep meditation, 
Gautama attained insight and the bliss of perfect 
knowledge ; and Benares (g.v.), probably the most 
ancient sacred city in the world, the scene of the 
first deliverance of his message, when in the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana), in his first sermon addressed to 
the five ascetics in whose company he had previously 
practised fruitless austerities, he ‘set in motion 
the wheel of the law,’ and founded ‘ the highest 
kingdom of truth.’? These places possess an equal 
sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and they are 
sought out by multitudes of pilgrim worshippers 
of both religions. 

LC, Mahá-Parinibbüna-Sutta, v. 16-22: ‘There ars four 
places which the believing man should visit with feelings of 
reverence and awe, . . . the place at which the helieving man 
can say, ‘‘Here the Tathagata was horn,”... ''Here the 
Tathagata attained to the supreme aad perfect iasight,”.. . 
“Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the 
Tathagata,” ... “Here the Tathagata passed finally away in 
that utter passiag away which leaves nothing whatever to 
remain behiad.” . . . And there will come to such spots be- 
lievers, hrethrea aad sisters of the order, or devout mea aad 
devout women, .. . and they who shall die while they, with 
helieving heart, are journeying oa such pilgrimage shall be re- 
born after death, when the body shall dissolve, in the happy 


realms of heaven." 
2 Mahävagga, i. 6. 30. 
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After the death of the Buddha the relics of his 
body were collected from the funeral pyre, and 
dividedinto eight portions. "These were distributed 
to the various claimants for their possession, and 
over them memorial stupas were erected for their 
preservation. The places thus made sacred became 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
worshippers from far and near, and were visited 
among others by the Chinese monks in the course 
of their travels through N. India. 

3. Historical visits.—(a) Asoka.—The earliest 
historical reference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a religious motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka (g.v.) in the 3rd cent. 
before ourera. In the midst of his zealous care for 
the welfare of his subjects he found time and 
opportunity for extensive journeyings to the sacred 
pace of the Buddhist faith within his dominions. 

esides confirming and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and missions he erected at these places 
numerous stäpas containing sacred relics, repairing 
others which had fallen into neglect or decay. 
For their maintenance also he provided revenues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of his pilgrim travels northward was the 
ruined site of Kapilavastu; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
perpen, he repaired or rebuilt a stzpa in memory 
of Kanakamuni (g.v.) one of Gautama’s prede- 
cessors of a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair he is said to have accomplished for the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
are sufficient proof of the existence in his day, and 
for a considerable time previously, of sacred build- 
ings associated with the life and deeds of holy 
leaders and teachers of old, which had already 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage. Certainly 
the stūpa of Kanakamuni was not a solitary in- 
stance of a commemorative erection, where offer- 
ings were presented and homage paid. There were 
many others, at least in the sacred country of 
Buddhist origins, and probably elsewhere. The 
words and acts of Asoka ate indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of those in 
whose honour the stzpas had been raised were re- 
garded with veneration. The date and circum- 
stances of his visit therefore and the motives that 
prompted it justify the conclusion that sacred 
pilgrimage became a recognized observance of the 

uddhist faith not long after the death of its 
Founder. 

(b) Fà-Hian.—Both Kapilavastu and the scene 
of Gautama’s death at Kusanagara were visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fà-Hian and others in the 
5th and following centuries. The former site 
Fa-Hian deseribes as already deserted in his day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
families; and it has remained ever since in the 
same state of desolation. In the course of his 
Tour Fa-Hian visited all the important 

uddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence he travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relies there, including the tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in the island. Everywhere 
in India he found numerous monasteries with 
many learned and pious monks ; and at the sacred 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pilgrims, intent on showing honour to the dead 
and winning merit by their self-sacrificing 
endeavour. 

(c) Hiuen Tsiang. — The most important and 
celebrated Chinese traveller and pilgrim was 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang [g.v.]), who followed 
Fa-Hian at an interval of Seed more than two 
centuries. His name and fame stil) survive in 
Ceutral Asia, where his memory is revered as that 


of & wonder-working teacher and saint. llis 
travels extended over sixteen years from A.D. 629 
to 645. In these laborious journeys he covered 
a considerably wider area in India itself than 
his predecessor, but he did not visit Ceylon. He 
appears, moreover, to have been more interested 
in the present condition of Buddhism, in ite 
doctrine, practice, and literature, than in 1ts relics 
or holy places of pilgrimage, and to have been 
more impressed by its vitality and influence, 
and by the conflicts of the schools, than by the 
crowds of pilgrims. He visited all the great 
centres of the Buddhist faith, and makes frequent 
reference to the revival of Brähmanism, which 
even in Buddh Gaya had to a considerable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

At Buddh Gaya also Hiuen Tsiang describes the 
great temple built by Asoka, 160 ft. or more in 
height, of eleven storeys, each of which bore 
golden statues of the Buddha. Probably this 
building was erected on the site of a more ancient 
monument that soon after the death of the Buddha 
was placed there to commemorate the spot on 
which he attained emancipation and perfect wis- 
dom. The ancient building has been many times 
reconstructed and restored, and the pyramidal 
temple with its many images that now occupies 
the site is rarely without its pilgrim visitors from 
distant Buddhist countries, who present their 
prayers and offerings at its sacred shrines. It 
is surrounded by numerous séüpas, ancient and 
modern, and is as attractive and sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to those of the Buddhist faith. 

The distinctive feature of the enclosure is the 
ancient Bo-tree, the sacred pipal (Ficus religiosa), 
under the shadow of an ancestor of which in this 
place the Buddha established his seat. There are 
Several pipal-trees surrounding the temple, most 
of them not improbably descended from the 
origina) Bo-tree. The pilgrims lay their offerings 
and pour their libations of oil and scents at the 
foot of the oldest, which they regard as the 
identical tree of Gautama, and affix gold-leaf to 
the stem, and to the low stone steps by which it 
is surrounded.! It is in his account of the Bo- 
tree that Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha walking on the water. 

Second only to Buddh Gaya in its sacred associa- 
tions is Sarnath (g.v.), three or four miles north of 
Benares. It is believed to be the site of the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana, Skr. rsipatana) where Gautama 
delivered his first address to the Hindu ascetics. 
The ancient s£Zpa on the site is probably the same 
as was seen by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
Fä-Hian also found a monument existing there at 
the time of his visit. Recent excavations at 
Sarnath, conducted by the Government of India, 
have resulted in the discovery of numerous stpas, 
shrines, and sculptured stones of different epochs, 
including two pillars erected by the emperor Agoka 
and many figures of the Buddha. Evidence also 
has been found of the existence of monastic 
buildings and settlements of monks at least as 
early as the 4th and 5th centuries of our era. The 
pilgrim history of the site is long and extensive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the greatest interest.? 

4. Other pilgrim resorts in N. India.—A mere 
enumeration of the local centres of pilgrimage 
in N. India would not be to much profit, and a 
description of them all is not possible here. The 
narratives of the Chinese monks who travelled in 
India are full of notices of the sacred places where 
the pilgrims congregated from near and far, to 


1 See art. Gei, vol. vi. p. 181íL, and Monier-Williams, 
Buddhism, pp. 390-401. 

2 See art. BENARES, vol. il. p. 468; Monier-Williams, p. 401 ff. ; 
E. B. Havell, Benares, the Sacred City, London, 1905. 
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worship the relies of the saints and to pay homage 
at their shrines. The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgrimage were much more 
numerous in the early centuries than at the 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
thronged at a time when India was to so large an 
extent Buddhist in faith. At or near Pataliputra 
(Patna [g.v.], his capital city, ASoka built the 
first of the 84 stūpas which he is said to have 
erected over relies of the Buddha, and the town is 
described as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with thousands of Buddhist monks and pilgrims. 
According to Fa-Hian, at Sravasti, the ancient 
capital of Oudh, identified with the extensive ruins 
at Sähet Mähet in the Gonda District,! the first 
sandal-wood image of Gautama was erected ; and 
there also stood the convent or monastery of 
Jetavana, an early gift by a rich merchant to the 
community, sanctihed by the frequent presence 
and preaching of the Master. Later, in the time 
of Hinen Tsiang, the town and monasteries were 
deserted and ruined. Some of the most sacred 
sites and pilgrim resorts were to be found at 
Rajagrha (see COUNCILS [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182), 
the first metropolis of Buddhism, as it has been 
called, where monasteries and stupas were most 
numerous, and where some of the ashes of 
Gautama's body were enshrined. Vaisali (ib. 

. 183), the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 

älanda (g.v.), the famed university town, 
Ayodhyä, most holy ground to Buddhists and 
Hindus alike, where the Buddha is believed to 
have preached for many years, and numerous other 
places were renowned centres of pilgrim resort 

uring the period of Buddhist ascendancy in India. 
Few of these have retained their attraction for 
Buddhist pilgrims at the present day. In the 
farther north-west, near Peshāwar, much interest 
was aroused among Buddhists a few years ago by 
the identitication of the relic mound raised hy the 
king Kaniska (g.v.) on the spot where four hundred 
years before the Buddha had stood and prophesied 
of his coming and reign. A few fragments of bone 
were discovered within a relie casket, which were 
generally accepted as authentic remains of Gautama 
himself. They were transported with much cere- 
mony to Burma, and have been preserved in a 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5. Pilgrim movement beyond India.— Within 
the more recent centuries the stream of Buddhist 

ilgrimage has been to a large extent diverted 
rom India, and the sanctuaries of the country 
have passed into other hands or fallen into ohlivion 
and ruin. Buddh Gaya alone has maintained its 
supremacy and attraction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to which the heart and eyes 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn with faith and affec- 
tion. Outside the country of its birth the two 
great lands of Southern Buddhism, Ceylon and 
Burma, compete to draw visitors to their sacred 
shrines. There is constant movement and inter- 
change between countries so closely united in 
sympathy aud religious belief. 

(a) Ceylon. — In Ceylon the Temple of the 
Buddha's Tooth at Kaudy is unique in its claims 
on the reverence and devotion of the pilgrim. 
Small and unimposing as the building is, compared 
with the great temples of Japan, it enshrines a 
relie of the Buddha, recognized and honoured by 
all his followers of every land. The Tooth is pre- 
served in an inner chaniber of the temple, resting 
on a golden lotus-ower within nine caskets of 
gold, and is exhibited by the priests to pilgrims 
and visitors. The original tooth is said to have 
been taken to Kalinga from the funeral pyre of 
Gautama, and to have been kept in the temple 


L The identitleation was made hy A. Cunningham, and has 
been confirmed by recent discoveries. 


at Puri for a period of about eight hundred 
years. Later it was transferred to Ceylon and 
5. India and again to Ceylon, where it is said to 
have been burnt by the Portuguese in order to 
divert the people from idolatrous worship. The 
priests at Kandy maintain that the true relic was 
concealed, and an imitation substitute given over 
to the Portuguese rulers and destroyed by them. 
The existing bone is not a human tooth, and 
probably not of human origin (see art. KANDY, 
vol. vii. p. 651 f.). 

There are numerous temples and wihäras in 
Ceylon with their congregations of monks and 
worshippers, but the most celebrated and fre- 
qnented place of pilgrimage is Adam's Peak (g.v.), 
with its sacred foot-print ($ri-päde) in the rock 
at the summit. The worship of foot-prints is 
universa] in the East; Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Jains, and others take part in this veneration, and 
the practice is certainly of very early date, foot- 
prints of the Buddha being found on the sculptured 
stones at Bharhut and Saichi as well as in various 
other places in India, and also in Siam, Tibet, 
Burma, and elsewhere. The hole or mark in the 
rock on Adam’s Peak is the most sacred of all, and 
is visited by pilgrims of many faiths. Hindus 
believe it to be the foot-print of Siva, Christians of 
St. Thomas on his apostolic jonrney of evangeliza- 
tion to the island, Muhammadans of Adam or, 
according to others, of Ali. The pilgrims of 
Buddhist faith, however, greatly predominate in 
numbers. 

(b) Burma.—Except in these two centres, the 
spirit and practice of pilgrimage are little effec- 
tive in Ceylon. It is otherwise in Burma, the 
rival home and stronghold of Southern Buddhism. 
The pilgrim habit plays a much larger part in the 
life of the people, but, in entire accordance with 
their character, is undertaken less seriously, and is 
more a matter of sociability and holiday-making 
than of religious obligation or the discharge of 
religious duty. The custom, however, of more or 
less formal attendance at sacred shrines and fulfil- 
ment of the appropriate rites and engagements of 
the sacred seasons is universal; and the monks 
themselves eonnive at and even take part in the 
merriment and relaxation which follow upon the 
satisfaction of the claims of religion. The most 
important and celebrated of all is the Shwe Dagon 

agoda at Rangoon, where crowds of pilgrims 
tom Japan, China, and Korea jostle with wor- 
shippers from Ceylon and Siam and the more 
numerous natives of the country. On the various 
platforms of the temple are hundreds of images of 
the Buddha, gilded or in stone, and the summit of 
the building rises to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and is crowned with the #2, the sacred 
symbol of the Buddhist faith. There are here 
pr aecording to the traditional belief, eight 
1airs of Gautama, and various relies also of the 
three preceding Buddhas, including the staff of 
Kasyapa and the robe of Kanakamuni. 

Burma is full of dágobas (pagodas), many of 
them deserted and in ruins, but others centres of 
attraction to a greater or less distance throughout 
the surrounding country, and at the festival 
seasons full of a rich and varied pilgrim life. 
Perhaps the most renowned next to the Rangoon 
pagoda are those at Pegu and Prome. With- 
in the walls of the ancient capital of Pagan are 
the remains of nearly a thousand such build- 
ings; and at Mandalay itself are many dägabas 
and temples unrivalled in their beauty and peren- 
nial fame. In the courtyard or precincts of most 
of these buildings is a sacred foot-print of the 
Buddha, which in the case of the more famons and 
accessible of them is rarely without its offering of 
fruit or flowers. 
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(c) China.—Chinese Buddhism in general has 
been considerably affected and modified by the 
native Taoist beliefs of the country; and the 
ilgrim customs and practice of China are in most 
Instances, as regards both their observances and 
their sacred centres of pilgrimage, the survivals of 
earlier Taoist usage. The most sacred shrines 
where the pilgrims congregate are in origin ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same way as in the Near East Christian sanctu- 
aries have been taken over and converted into 
Muhammadan places of worship. The hermits 
also, whose spirit and aspirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those of the itinerant pilgrims, 
have in China adopted the haunts and homes of 
their Taoist forerunners. The most holy and 
frequented centres of pilgrimage are the four 
mountain shrines of Omishan in the west in the 
province of Szechwan, Putoshan in the east on & 
sacred island in the Chusan archipelago, Wutaishan 
in the north in the province of Shansi, and Chiu- 
huashan in Nganhwei in the centre nearthe Yangtze 
tiver. The most popular and celebrated of these 
is perhaps the first named, Mount Omi, where the 
temples on the summit of the mountain are de- 
dicated to Pu-hsien, the bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra, an ancient bronze image of whom in one 
of the largest monasteries, seated on an elephant, 
is Behdged to date from the 7th century.! The 
monks of Putoshan are a sincere and religious 
folk who welcome yearly to their island home 
thousands of pilgrim-worshippers, who cross from 
the mainland to pay their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kwanyin, the goddess of merey. The 
sanctuary on the Yangtze 1s the least regarded of 
the four, and in the Taiping rebellion many of its 
temples were sacked and destroyed. In thetemples 
of Wutaishan the presiding deity and object of 
worship is Wenshu, the bodhisattva Manjuéri; 
situated near the Mongol border, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshippers as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emblems and practices 
are numerous. 

There are many other eentres of pilgrimage 
throughout China, often of more than local reputa- 
tion ; and the pilgrims journey for long distances, 
making offerings and burning incense at the shrines 
by the way. For the most part they travel in 
companies, in this respect following the example 
of the early travellers to India. Solitary ascetics, 
however, are not uncommon, whose journeying 
is a perpetual self-inflicted penance. The most 
celebrated monasteries are in the province of 
Chekiang, the stronghold of Buddhism in China. 
It is probably true that in every direction the bold 
of the ancient faith is slowly weakening, and the 
practice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of modern 
systems of education and the decay of Buddhist 
temples and rites.? 

(d) Tibet.—In Tibet the most important centres of 
pilgrimage, where the sacred temples and shrines 
are to be found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
country, and at Tashi-hlunpo, the residence of the 
Tashi or Pafichen Lāma. The latter bears the 
higher repute for sanctity, for the office and func- 
tions of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa have been to so 
great an extent intermingled and contaminated 
with political duties and intrigue that the sacred- 
ness of his person as an object of reverence has to 
a certain extent suffered eclipse. His misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his reputation in the eyes of his 
countrymen. Pilgrims, however, from all countries 


1 See A. J. Little, Mount Omi and Beyond, London, 1901, p. 
63 tf. 
2For the pilgrim practice of Japan see art. PILORIMAOR 


(Japanese). 
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where Lämaism holds sway turn their steps to the 
capital in great numbers to worship the incarnate 
Buddha, and to pay their devotions at the numerous 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Tashi-hlunpo, the 
‘ Mount of Glory, is undisturbed by the move- 
ments of politics, and the great temple and sur- 
rounding districts are favourite places of retirement 
for those who have finally renounced the world and 
its cares. The person and character of the present 
Tashi Lama, who, as an incarnation of the bodhi- 
sativa Amitabha, receives the worship of all 
Tihetans, have made a most favourable impres- 
sion on all Europeans who have come into contact 
with him. 

Tibet is the most priest-ridden country in the 
world ; and of its 3000 or more monasteries none 
is without its pilgrim visitants, the number of 
whom varies DIRE to the reputation and ac- 
cessibility of the temple-shrine. tiuerating bands 
of Làmas also of Tibetan and Mongolian race are 
to be met with outside the country itself, in 
Central Asia and on the borders of India. Urga 
in N. Mongolia, the residence of the third Grand 
Lama, kuown as the Bogdo or ‘Saint’ Lama, is 

erhaps the most sacred place in the eyes of the 
Modes The Lāma himself, however, hears an 
evil reputation for worldliness and immorality. 
Mongol pilgrims come to worship at his feet and 
attend the festivals. There are numerous other 
centres of Lamaist devotion in Mongolia and China, 
and the Grand Làma at Peking is recognized and 
reverenced throughout all the countries where a 
Buddhism of this type prevails. 

(e) Korea and Siam.—Neither Korea nor Siam, 
the two chief homes of the Buddhist faith other 
than those to which reference has already been 
made, adds materially to the history and records 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. Korean pilgrims in no 
great numbers make their way to the sacred places 
of Mongolia, N. China, and Tibet; but their 
nativeland contains no sanctuary of wide repute 
which attracts the worshipper from afar. In 
Siam, although the monasteries and temples are 
thronged at the many and popular festivals, and 
reverence is paid by all at the shrines, the festive 
seasons are occasions for friendly intercourse and 
conviviality, and there is little, as far as can he 
judged, of the true pilgrim spirit. Nor do Siamese 
monks make a habit of journeying overseas to the 
sacred shrines of other lands, although they may be 
found occasionally at Rangoon, and in the past at 
least have visited and exercised much influence on 
the Buddhist thought and observance of Ceylon. 

6. Summary.—A brief summary, therefore, of 
pilgrim usage and wont in Buddhism would de- 
scribe it as an almost universal practice, held in 
the highest esteem, which in all probability was 
adopted soon after the death of Gautama Buddha, 
the principal motive being reverence for his person 
and for the places where the relics of his cremated 
body were believed to have been preserved. Toa 
certain extent also, which it is impossible exactly 
to estimate, his disciples were influenced by a more 
or less conscious desire to follow on the lines of 
ancient Hindu custom. With the earlier Hindu 
practice of pilgrimage they were familiar; and 
they seem to have wished to break as little as 

ossible with ancestral usage. Whether the 
Buddha himself by his word enjoined or sanctioned 
the habit the uncertainty as to the dates and 
history of the written records makes it impractic- 
able to decide. It is hardly probable or quite in 
harmony with what is known of his character and 
teaching to suppose that he did. If, however, the 
contention of the Mahayana school is justified that 
in his later life he taught a mystical and esoteric 
doctrine entirely different from that of his earlier 
years as expounded in the Pali canonica! books, 
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then the injunctions and regulations as to pilgrim- 
age and sacred places also may have a similar 
origin, aud may have been framed and announced 
by Gautama himself, possibly as a concession to 
the Hindu prepossessions of his followers. The 
custom was certainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immediately after his death, and has been 
ever since a marked feature of popular Buddhism 
inthe East. Nor toany appreciable extent does 
the practice seem to have lost its hold upon the 
faith and affection of the Buddhist peoples to the 
present day. 


LITERATURE.—M. Monier-Williams, Buddhism, London, 
1889; H. Hackmann, Buddhism asa Religion, Eng. tr., do. 
1910; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 
1896; K. J. Saunders, Story af Buddhism, Oxford, 1916; R. 
S. Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon’, London, 
1908; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism?, do. 1880; 
Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, His Life and Notions, 


do. 1910; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism?, do. 1893; Marshall 
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Broomhall, The Chinese Empire, do. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lämaism, do. 1895, and 
Lhasa and tie Mysteries, do. 1905; see also artt. ASCETICIOM 
(Buddhist), Imaozs AND 1poLs (Buddhist) MAHAYANA, MONASTI- 
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A. S. GEDEN. 

PILGRIMAGE (Christian).—1. Introductory. 
—Pilgrimage played a very prominent part in 
religious life in the Christian Church, particu- 
larly in the Middle Ages. The fact that it has 
so largely disappeared from the religious life of 
England to-day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the past and in the countries where it is still in 
vogue even in the present. A pilgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to visit sacred places, such as 
the scenes of our Lord’s earthly life in Palestine, 
the ‘threshold of the Apostles’ at Rome, or the 
shrines of saints and martyrs. There were many 
motives at work ; it might be to fulfil a vow or as 
an act of penance. In some cases it is difficult to 
say whether a given journey is a pilgrimage or 
not. The mere use of the word peregrinatio in a 
medieval source can hardly decide the question. 
It can be considered better historically and geo- 
graphically, though the purely religious and 

sychological sides must always be remembered. 

he latter are better left over and studied in con- 
nexion with the effects of the practice and its 
place in the history of religion. 

Peregrinatio and its cognates in classical Latin 
refer simply to wandering, and so peregrinus was 
just a stranger. In ecclesiastical terminology a 
‘ pilgrim’ was one who went to visit sacred places 
while his ordinary occupation, whether he was 
clerk or layman, was something different, whereas 
a ‘palmer’ was one who spent his whole life in 
thus journeying from place to place. Dante gives 
a rather fanciful explanation of the terms: 

‘Pilgrim’ may he understood ‘ia the wide sense, in so far as 
whoever is outside his fatherland isa pilgrim; in the narrow 
sense none is called a pilgrim save bim who is journeying 
towards the sanctuary of St. James or is returning from it. . . . 
Chiamansi Peregrini in quanto vanno alla casa di Galizia, però 
che la sepoltura di santo Jacopo fu più lontana dalla sua patria, 
che d'alenno altro Apostolo’—they are called palmieri hecause 
Mey bring hack palm-branches and rome? as they journey to 

ome. 

2. Palestine.—It was natural that men should 
wish to tread again the paths trodden by the 
Saviour, though the first generations of Christians 
did not seem to feel this as strongly as their 
successors, From the 3rd cent. certainly the 
sacred places were visited. The pilgrimages of 
Firmilian, bishop of Cæsarea, and a bishop 
Alexander from Cappadocia are mentioned by 
Jerome and Origen respectively. When the 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem and discovered 
what was supposed to be the true Cross, pilgrims 
flocked thither and the stream was ever on the 
increase. Many records of such journeys and also 
numerous itineraries have been preserved. ‘The 


1 La Vita Nuova, xll.; Dante also refers to pilgrims in 
Paradiso, i. 61, . 43. 
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Bordeaux pilgrim’ visited Jerusalem in 333. The 
record of this man is the earliest now extant of a 
Christian pilgrimage, and is very important as 
showing the condition of the holy places and the 
traditions growing up round them at the time. 
On his way thither he travelled from Bordeaux, 
south of the Garonne, through Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Rhone to 
Valence, then by way of Milan, Verona, Aquileia, 
Mitrowitza, Sophia, and Constantinople, through 
Bithynia, to Tarsus, Alexandretta, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Ptolemais, 
Cæsarea Palestina, then by Jezreel, Bethshean, 
and Shechem to Jerusalem. He did not, how- 
ever, visit Galilee. Many Christians have felt 
far greater attraction to the scene of our Lord’s 
passion and resurrection than to those of His 
earthly ministry.! 

Paula, a friend of St. Jerome, went on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and she corresponded with him 
about it.2 The teaching of St. Jerome much in- 
creased the popularity of the movement. Another 
famous pilgrim in early times was Etheria (Egeria 
or Echeria),* the author of the Peregrinatio Silvie, 
or Peregrinatio Echerim, put by critics in either 
the 4th or the 6th century. From the 5th cent. 
onward the number of pilgrims steadily grew, and, 
though the journey was a long and arduous one, 
many thousands were willing to undertake it. 
Pilgrims came from all parts, and not least 
numerous or important were those from the 
British Isles — representatives alike of Roman, 
Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon Christianity in Britain, 
such as St. Cathaldus (bishop of Taranto, 
about 680) and Willibald (bishop of Eichstätt, 
741.* The ardent wishes of Christians to see 
Jerusalem and the hardships which they were 
sometimes obliged to suffer are of the greatest 
importance for secular as well as ecclesiastical 
history, for they were among the causes which 
contributed to the Crusades. When Saracen 
rulers were tolerant, Christians had little to fear, 
butin times of persecution the difficulties of the 
journey were further increased, and thus eventu- 
ally the crusading spirit was generated (see art. 
CRUSADES, I. 3). o doubt motives of political 
conquest and worldly ambition entered into the 
Crusades as well as into the practioe of pilgrimage. 
Meanwhile pilgrimage gave rise to the great 
military orders. While the Hospitallers cared 
for pilgrims after their arrival in Jerusalem, the 
Templars protected them on the way from Antioch 
thither (à hospital which had first heen founded 
by Charles the Great was destroyed in 1010 and 
&nother was built). 

St. Jerome, though he believed strongly in 
pilgrimage, nevertheless wrote: 

‘Et de Hierosolymis et de Britannia aequaliter patet aula 
coelestis; ‘‘Regaum enim Dei intra vos est.” Antonius, 
cuncta Aegypti, et Mesopotamiae, Ponti, Cappadociae, et 
Armeníae examina Monachorum non videre Hierosolymam : et 
patet illis ahsqne hac urhe paradisi janua. Beatns Hilarion, 
cum Palaestinns esset, et in Palaestina viveret, uno tantnm die 


vidit Hierosolymam, nt nec contemnere loca sancta propter 
viciniam, nec rursns Dominum loco clandere videretur." 

St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote a special letter de tis 
qui adeunt Jerosolyma (PG xlvi. 1010 f.). 

The adventures of British pilgrims have a 
special interest, and almost every Welsh or Irish 
saint went on pilgrimage. 

l Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, ‘The Bordeaux 
Pilgrim’ (a.D. 383), tr. Aubrey Stewart and annotated C. W. 
Wilson, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, London, 1887. 

2 Jerome, The Pilgrimage of the Holy Paula, tr. Stewart 
2nd ann. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1885. 

S The Pilgrimage of S. Silvia of Aquitania to the Holy 
Places, tr. and ed. J. H. Bernard, with an appendix by C. W. 
Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1891. 2 

4G. Hartwell Jonea, Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Move- 
ment, p. 192. 4 

5 Ep. lviii. ‘ad Paulinum,' quoted in J. Usher, Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, London, 1687, p. 109. 
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From the 13th cent. pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, though still frequent, were less numeroue 


than those to Rome. Despite the difficulties of 
the journey, William Wye, Fellow of Eton, visited 
Compostela (see below, II) in 1456 and travelled 
thence to Palestine in 1458 and again in 1462. 
From his MSS Wynkyn de Worde, the disciple of 
Caxton, compiled hia Informacion for Pylgrymes 
into the Holy Land (printed in 1498, 1515, and 
1594) The pilgrimages from England to the 
Holy Land went on continuously to Reformation 
times. Sir Richard de Guildforde and John 
Whitby, prior of Guisborough, went to Palestine, 
embarking at Rye, in 1506; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkyngton, rector of Mulberton, Norfolk, 
visited Jerusalem.! 

From all the countries of Europe pilgrims tra- 
velled to tbe Holy City. It was natural that 
most should come from those countries which had 
taken part in the Crusades, but tbey came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgrimages commenced 
soon after the country was converted, about A.D. 
1000. 

‘In 1022 allusion is made In the Life of St. Theodosius of 
Kiev to Russian pilgrima in Palestine; the firat known name ia 
thet of St. Varlaam, abbot of the Laura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1062.’2 
The earliest extant record is that of Daniel, an 
&bbot whose identity is not certain. He spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem. His work shows 
devout feeling; and, though & Greek priest, he 
was friendly to the Latin clergy. He travelled 
by way ot Constantinople, Abydos, Tenedos, 
Mitylene, Chios, Ephesus, Samos, Patmos, Khodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, thence crossing tbe sea to Jaffa 
and Jerusalem.” He saw the miracle of the holy 
fire (see below, 17) and visited the Virgin’s tomb— 
the traditional scene of the Assumption. Though 
Italy had so many places sacred to the Christian, 
particularly the Eternal City, Italian pilgrims 
came in large numbers to visit Palestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and the citizens of Lombardy 
visited Venice on the way. Among the earliest 
Italian pilgrims to Palestine was St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to Jerusalem in 570 and wrote 
de Locis sanctis que perambulavit Antoninus 
martyr. Pantaleone, a citizen of Amalfi, went to 
Palestine about 1065, and a pilgrim hostel was 
established by him in Jerusalem. In 1219 St. 
Francis of Assisi went on pilgrimage. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries pilgrimages became far more 
numerous. Roberto da Sanseverino set out from 
Milan in 1458. In 1486 Fra Girolamo Castiglione 
(or de Castellione), a native of Milan, went to 
Palestine and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Brasca went to Jerusalem in 1480. 
He wrote an account of his journey, and his 
information may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Casola, a member of a noble Milanese family, who 
undertook a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milan, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ragusa, Corfu, Navarino, Candia, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus to Jaífa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
His account is quite interesting reading and has 
recently been made accessible to English readers.‘ 
The pilgrim traffic was so great that it had to be 
officially regulated, and, considering the discom- 
forts of travelling at that time, it is remarkable 
tiat so large a number were willing to face the 
risks. 

t Hans von Mergenthal, who accompanied Duke Albert of 


Saxony to the Holy Land in 1476, recounts that the sleeping 
place allotted to each pilgrim was so narrow, that the 


18. Heath, Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, p. 160. 

2 The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the Holy 
Land, 1106-1107 A.D., ann. O. W. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., 
London; 1888. 


4 Canon Pietro Casola's Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1495, tr. 
and ed. M. M. Newett. 


passengers almost lay one on the other, tormented hy the 
great heat, hy ewarms of insects, and even hy great rata which 
raced over their bodies in the dark. 1f a luckless pilgrim 
succeeded In dozing In epite of the general discomfort, he was 
eoon awakened by the etamping of the animals penned up on 
deck, or by the talking, singing and shouting of hia neighboura. 
Most of those who fell eick died. "God be gracious to them !"'1 

In the 16th cent. the number of Italian pilgrim- 
ages continued to fall off, though they never 
entirely ceased. 

3. Rome.—Next after Jerusalem, Rome was 
the city which drew the largest number of pilgrims. 
The causes which contributed to the rise of the 
papacy made Rome a pilgrim resort ; more especi- 
ally the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
into the goal whither Roman Catholies flocked. 
One centre of interest was the catacombs. At 
first used as burial-places, they afterwards became 
sacred places, hallowed by the bones of martyrs 
and visited by thousands of pilgrims (see art. 
CATACOMBS) These came from Britain both 
before and after the English conquest (King Ina 
of Wessex founded an English school for Saxon 
pilgrims and scholars in Rome in 727), and Irish 
and Welsh saints were among the most indefatig- 
able in their pious journeyings.? Archbishop 
Usber observes: 

‘ Britanni hisce temporihus Romam, Hierosolymam, et Syriam 
invisere soliti.’ 3 
So St. Bridget jonrneyed to Rome as a pilgrim ; 
likewise Findan of Leinster in 847 to fulfil a vow.* 
Several Celtic saints, having performed their pil- 
grimage, settled EE on the Continent, 
sometimes obtaining bishoprics. Ninian visited 
Kome during the pontificate of Pope Damasus 
(366-384), who had given all Christian pilgrims 
&ccess to the catacom bs. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and the Continent became more intimate, 
so that there was a continual stream of pilgrims to 
Rome, especially after the failure of the Crusades ; 
the difficulties of travelling, pestilence, and other 
causes had checked the number ‘of those who went 
to the Holy Land. The papal jubilee proclaimed 
by Boniface vm. in 1300 with its special indul- 
gences drew more than 20,000 pilgrims to Rome. 
Again at the jubilee of 1450 under Nicholas v. 
thousands of visitors assembled. In the English 
College at Rome from 100 to 200 pilgrims were 

Soiled with hospitality every year in post- 

eformation times. Pilgrims have never ceased to 
visit Rome ; the large number of churches and relics 
have been continuous sources of attraction.^ 

4. England.—The pilgrimages, however, which 
left the deepest mark on Britain as elsewhere in 
Europe were, perhaps, not those to distant lands, 
however holy, but those to sacred spots nearer 
home. There were several famous shrines in Eng- 
land not only of national but of world-wide fame, 
and many others which were prominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a distance. Earliest among British shrines was 
Glastonbury. When first it became famous is un- 
known. It was a place renowned in Celtic tradi- 
tion, and therefore it had become sacred before the 
advent of Christianity in England, and probably 
even before the time of Christ. It was very likely 
on the site of a Celtic temple. Perhaps the 
particular form of heathen worship there cele- 
brated was the cult of the dead (see artt. BLEST, 
ABODE OF THE [Celtic] and GRAIL, THE Hoty). 
There was a Celtic settlement of pre-Roman date 

1 Casola's Pilgrimage, Introd. p. 91. 

2 But how far all the stories of pilgrimage are historical 
ia not certain: eee F. E. Warren, in Cambridge Medieval 
History, ii., Cambridge, 1913, ch. xvi., ‘Conversion of the 
Kelts, p. 499. 

3 Brit. Eccles. Antiq., Index Chronologicne, A.D. 388. 

4 Hartwell Jones, p. 191. o 

S p Sivry-Champagnac, Dictionnaire des Pèlerinages, it. 
519-831. 
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near by, which has recently been excavated.! 
Various legends grew up to account for its fame. 
In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there 
was this entry : 

‘Anno ah Incaraations XLIII. discipuli sanctorum Philippi 
at Jacohi Apostolorum venerunt in Britanniam; a quibns 
primum Oratorium in insula Avalloniae.’ 

King Ina of Wessex founded a monastery at 
Glastonbury, then went to Rome on pilgrimage 
and died there.2 Dunstan was abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; it grew in fame and importance, and became 
associated with many saints and heroes—St. Joseph 
of Arimathea and St. Patrick, King Arthur and 
Guinevere; and its monks gathered together a 
wonderful collection of relics—portions of the 
Crown of Thorns, the Trne Cross, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bones of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame outlasted the 
Middle Ages, and a miracle was believed to have 
been performed there in 1751.° 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, though 
in the later Middle Ages of even greater fame as 
a pilgrim resort, was the shrine of St. Thomas à 
Becket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 pro- 
foundly shocked the whole of Europe, and crowds 
of pilgrims soon began to visit the spots made 
sacred by his life and death. His shrine became 
ever more splendid, and boasted many famous 
jewels, including the ‘Regale’ of France. The 
Jubilee of 1470 brought 100,000 pilgrims to Canter- 
bury. Many of these wonld be from foreign 
conntries. The pilgrims went first to the transept 
of the martyrdom in the Cathedral. 

‘Before the wooden altar the pilgrims knelt, and its guardian 
priest exhihited to them the various relics confided to his especial 
charge. But ths one which surpassed allothers was the rusty 
fragment of Le Bret’s sword, which was presented to each in 
turn to be kissed. The foreign pilgrims, by a natural mistake, 
inferred from the sight of the sword that the martyr had 
suffered death by beheading.’ 4 
Then the pilgrims went to the choir and saw the 
general relics, about 400 in number, then to St. 
Andrew’s Tower, and, last of all, to the shrine 
itself. It had a wooden covering which, till lifted, 
concealed the gold, silver, and jewels with which 
it was encrusted. Among foreign pilgrims Leo 
von Rotzmital was sent on an embassy to England 
in 1446. Two accounts of his adventures were 
written, one in Bohemian, preserved in a Latin 
translation, the other in German. He went and 
saw the sights usually shown to pilgrims. He and 
his companions visited the shrine. 

‘Thi vidimus sepulchrum et caput ipsius. Sepulchrum ex 
puro auro confiabum est, et gemmis adornatum, tamque 
magnificis donariis ditatum, ut par ei nesciam. Inter alias res 
preciosas spectator in eo et carhunculus gemma, qui noctu 
splenders solet, dimidi ovi gallinacei magnitudine.' 5 
The German account relates : 

‘Da zeiget man uns das schwert, damit man jm den kopf 
abgeschlagen hat. Da weiset man auch ein merklich stuck des 
heiligen creuzes, auch der nägel einen uad den rechten arm des 
lieben herrn Ritter sant Gürgeu und etlich dorn in einer 
mostranzen von der dürnen kron,’ 8 

The Canterbury pilgrimage is remembered amon 
those who take little interest in ecclesiastica 
history because of Chaucers Canterbury Tales. 
The journey from the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
was one of the three ways by which Canterbury 
was regularly approached by pilgrims. In 1513 a 
visit was paid to it by Colet and Erasmus; the 
wealth displayed and the superstition encouraged 
roused the feeling in Colet which was soon to 
break forth in him and others in the Protestant 
Reformation. Erasmus was more reserved and 
quiet in his strictures, less prone to depart from 

1F. J. Haverfield, in Cambridge Medieval History, i., Cam- 
bridge, 1911, ch. xiii. (A), ‘ Roman Britain,’ p. 376. 

2 Asser, Life of King Alfred ; with the Annals of St. Neots, 
ed. W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, suh anno 726. 

8 Hartwell Jones, pp. 274-284. 

4 Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterbury), p. 217 f. 

5 Ib. Appendix, note B, p. 256. 8 fh. o. 258 
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Catholie practice and tradition.! The last Jubilee 
at the shrine was that of 1520. The reverence 
shown to the memory of St. Thomas & Becket was 
annoying to Henry VILL., and in 1538 the shrine 
was destroyed by royal command. 

Next in importance in medieval England was 
the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham in Norfolk. 
The special relie that attracted pilgrims here was 
a GET bial reputed to contain a few drops of her 
milk. This shrine was likewise destroyed at the 
Reformation. A poem written in 1595 (of un- 
certain authorship) laments the desolation which 
had overtaken the scene of the piety of former 
ages. It concludes : 

‘Sin is where Our Lady sat, 
Heaven is turned to Hell, 
Satan sits where Onr Lord did sway, 
Walsingham, oh! farewell.’? 

Other famous places of pilgrimage in medieval 
England were Durham (for the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert), Lichfield, Bury St. Edmunds, and Peter- 
borough. A special feature of English pilgrimage 
was its anti-royalist character—to revere as a 
saint one who had been condemned as a traitor.” 

5. Wales.—All the Celtic parts of Britain were 
specially rich in shrines, just as their inhabitants 
went as diligently as any to Rome and the Holy 
Land. The chief Welsh shrine was the Holy We. 
of St. Winifred in Flintshire. 

‘It is a significant circumstance that the only road through 
Wales from north to south started at Holywelland ended at St. 
David's, hoth conspicuous pilgrim resortsinthe Agesof Faith.'4 
A monastery was founded at Holywell in 1119, 
which was destroyed at the Dissolution. The 
history of the shrine is important as showing the 
connexion of pilgrimage with sacred wells. When 
any well became famous, and its waters were 
reported to have either medicinal or miraculons 
qualities, it soon became a RE of pilgrimage. 
This has been so not in Catholic Christianity alone 
but in the whole history of religion. 

6. Scotland, "The earliest Scottish shrine to 
which pilgrims resorted was Whithorn (‘Candida 
Casa’). The church there was bnilt by St. Ninian 
in memory of St. Martin of Tours about 397. 
Ninian himself was buried there in 432, and the 
place was renowned among the Irish and among 
the Welsh of Strathclyde. Like Walsingham, it 
was popular as a place of royal pilgrimage. Another 
Scottish shrine was that of St. Mary of the Rock 
at St. Andrews. This has now been swept away 
by the sea. It was on the rock at the foot of the 
cliff on which the Cathedral now stands. Other 
Scottish places were Dunblane (for the relics of 
St. Mordoc), Dunfermline (for the shrine of St. 
Margaret), St. Margaret’s Chapel at Edinburgh 
Castle, St. Nicholas’ Chapel, Leith, St. Kenti- 
SC Chapel on Loch Lomond, and St. Mungo's 

hapel at Culross. 

7. Ireland.-—Pilgrimage has been for centuries a 
dominant feature of Irish religious life, for among 
the Celtic peoples every hill and well and stream 
has its own tutelary god or spirit or fairy. 
Christianity only reconsecrated many places sacred 
already in Celtic (possibly even in pre-Celtic) 
times ; and, despite spasmodic efforts made by Pro- 
testant governments to repress them, Irish pil- 
grimage has gone on with no real interruption 
from the Reformation until the present day. 

Most famous of Irish shrines was St. Patrick's 
Purgatory on Lough Derg in Donegal In the 
lake there is an island round which various 
legends grew. It was said that a knight, Owain, 


1Ses Erasmus, Pigrimages to S. Mary of Walsingham 
and. S, Thomas of Canterbury, tr. J. G. Nichols? 

2 This poem is quoted in Erasmus, Appendix. 

3J. J. Jusserand, Les Anglais au moyen áge: la Vie nomada 
d'Angleterre au zive siecle, tr. L. Toulmin Smith, English 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 339-343. 

3 Hartwell Jones, p. 407. 
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descended to Purgatory from there and came back 
to this present life. 

'This pilgrimage has been sscribed to insatiable greed and 
wilful deception on the part of monks, who fostered it with an 
eye to their nwn sdvantags ; but the matter cannot he so suru- 
marily dismissed. The usngs lies, doubtless, in the deep. 
rooted beliefs of tha se period, and is a reflex of the ald 
Druidic doctrines colouring Christianity. . . . Ths origin of the 
pilgrimage must bs therefore snught, partly in the genlogical 
features of the island (suggestive to the credulous in Ireland, 
as in other European countries, of an entrance into the Nether 
Regions) and partly in a native pre-Christian mythology, the 
implicit belief in the existence of spirits of woodiand and 
water, snd the supposed communication carried on between 
them snd mortals."1 
The connexion with St. Patrick is prevahy 
legendary, but it enhanced the glory of the place. 
Abuses and superstitions grew apace, and in 1497 
the pilgrimage was ‘abolished’ by Pope Alexander 
Vi. The Privy Council ordered its suppression in 
1632, and in the second year of Queen Anne it was 
again prohibited. 

“And wheress the superstitions of Popery are greatly 
increased and upheld, by the pretended sanctity of places, 
especially of a Place called St. Patrick’s Purgatory in ths 
County of Donegaul and of Wells to which Pilgrimages are 
made, by vast numbers at certain seasnns. . . . Bs it further 
enacted that all such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed 
and adjudged Riots and unlawful Assemblies.’ 2 
A fine of ten shillinga was to be imposed if the 
offender refused to be publicly whipped. But sup- 
pression was of little avail, and the pilgrimage has 
continued under ecclesiastical supervision until our 
own day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed in 
the Roman Catholic Church as a penitential exer- 
cise, and ‘it seems the only pilgrimage of modern 
times conducted like those of the Middle Ages’ 
(CE xii. 95). Other places of pilgrimage in Ireland 
were Downpatrick in Co. Down (sacred to St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Columba), St. 
John’s Well in Meath, and Cranfield in the parish 
of Drummaul, Co. Antrim. 

8. France.—Among famous French medieval 
shrines was Chartres : 

* Avant que le christianisme eût été prêché dans les Gaules, 
les druides étaient dans l'usage de s'assembler tnus les ans sux 
environs de Chartres. On prétend qu'ils avaient en ce lieu un 
sanctuaire révéré. C'était, dit-on, une grotts, où ils honoraient 
une statue qui représentait uns femme sasise, tenant sur elle un 
enfant, et l'autel portait cette inscription Virgini paritura. 
Lors de la prédication de l'Evangile on batit sur cette grotte 
uns église, vers ls milieu du Lis giécle, au plus tard. 3 

Chartres therefore, like Glastonbury and St. 
Patrick's Purgatory, seems to have been the scene 
of an ancient Celtic enlt. The wooden statue of 
the Virgin was destroyed at the Revolution. 

Among modern French shrines the chief ie 
Lourdes (g.v.). Others are La Salette in Dauphiny 
and Liesse. 

9. Switzerland. — Of Swiss shrines the most 
important is Einsiedeln. There was & monastic 
community there in the 9th century. It is in the 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgrimage in the 10th cent., and has continued to 

e so until the present time, despite the preaching 
of Zwingli in the 16th cent.* and the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French invaders. 
The yearly pilgrims are now more than 150,000. 

10. Italy.—Besides Rome itself numerous other 
Italian cities were pilgrim resorts, thongh none 
attained special pre-eminence AD perhaps Assisi, 
because of its connexion with St. Francis and in a 
lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was associated 
with St. Catharine ; and Venice, with its splendid 


1 Hartwell Jones, p. 39 f. 

2Jnhn Richards, The Great Folly, Superstition, and 
Idolatry of Pilgrimages in Ireland, especially of that of St. 
Patricks Purgatory, Dublin, 1727, p. 45; see also Hewson, 
A Description of St. Patrick's Purgatory in Lough Derg and an 
Account of the Pilgrims’ Business there, do. 1727. 

8 Sivry-Champagnac, i. 452. 

4 The Council of Ziirich abolished the Whit-Monday procession 
to Einsiedeln in 1524 (Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Con- 
tinental Reformation, p. 441). 
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basilica of St. Mark, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land. See also art. LORETO. 

11. Spain.—l'oremost of the shrines of Spain 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di Compostella, 
which attained a fame in the Middle Ages greater 
than that of almost any other city save Rome. It 
ia said that St. James appeared there in a vision 
in 816, and that his remains were discovered there. 
The shrine became associated in legend with 
Charles the Great, but it was not till the 12th cent. 
that the foundations of its greatness were reall 
laid. Not only Spaniards but pilgrims from all 
over Europe worshipped there, especially those 
from Wales and Ireland. In Welsh bardic litera- 
ture there are many allusions to Compostella.! A 
Latin hymn to St. James has been finely trans- 
lated by George Borrow.? The pilgrimage flour- 
ished till the 14th, but considerably diminished 
from the 18th century.’ 

12. Germany.—Chief among German places of 
pilgrimage was Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), the 
mediæval capital of Germany, which possessed 
nnmerous relics. The most important were the 
white robe in which the Virgin was clothed in the 
stable at Bethlehem, the swaddling clothes of 
the infant Christ, the linen cloth in which tha 
body of John the Baptist was wrapped after his 
execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucified; there were many lesser relies besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix has continued till the 
present time. In 1881 there were 158,968 pilgrims. 
Another medizval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Tréves), which possessed the seamless 
holy coat worn by our Lord before His crucilixion. 
Cologne was famous as containing relics of the 
three kings, traditionally called Gaspard, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. 

13. The Syrian Church.—The pilgrimages so 
far considered have all been either of the West of 
Europe or else in Palestine itself. But beyond 
the irontier of the Roman Empire the Syrian 
Church grew and flourished, though on lines in 
some ways different from those of the Graco- 
Roman world. Pilgrimage was made by Syrian 
Christians at a date earlier than by those of the 
West. Noh, bishop of Adiabene (163-179), had 
been taken as a child by his parents to Jerusalem 
on what may fairly be called a pilgrimage.‘ 
Pilgrims continued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
however, is still involved in some obscurity.’ 


In 858 a Nestorian synod considered the subject : 

Canon ix. declares that no new monasteries shall be built 
without the knowledge af the bishop of thse diocese; if one 
were built snd the bishop knew, he would give it a revenue 
sufficient for its upkeep and for hospitality to pilgrims. Canon 
xv. proclaims that the faithful ought tn give their offerings and 
perform their vows for the remissinn of their sins in the places 
where they live, and not wander far afield. Why should they 
go to distant places? it isa puerile habit which gives satisfac- 
tion to the senses but not to ths snul. Ifany of the faithful, 
after having visited the churches and convents of their own 
country, desire tn visit those that are further away, nnt with the 
idea that God will there favour them mnre, but to give snme 
part of their gonds to the head of the convent, they are not to 
be hindered. But, if they wander about as people who have 
lost their God, not knnwing where they will find Him or where 
He will hear them, they are sick souls in need of health and 
shnuld be led to the doctrine of perfection. 


This shows that the abuses of pilgrimage were 
quite obvious at this time, and they must have been 
widely spread to have called down ecclesiastical 
censure In these terms. Gregory Bar-Hebræus, 
bishop of Guba (probably Bear Omshash, north- 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and primate of the 
East (t 1286), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Finchoje to a monastic friend describing the 


1 Hartwell Jones, pp. 265-261. 

2 The Bible in Spain, London, 1843, cb. xxvii. 

3 Sivry-Champsgoac, l. 490-493. 

d Sources syriaques, ed. A. Miogsna, Leipzig [1908], p. 89. 

5 Ib. p. 132, n. 1. 

6J. B. Chabat, Synodicon orientale: Recueil des synodes 
nestoriens, Paris, 1903, pp. 408, 441. 
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pilgrimage to the Holy City and what was to be 
seen and done there.! 

14. 'The Reformation.—Changes so wide in the 
religions life of Europe as those which came to 
pass in the 16th cent. were bound to leave their 
mark not only on the Protestant countries, but 
within the bounds of Catholieism as well. Much 
purging of abuses took place at the Connter- 
Reformation ; and, while in some countries Protes- 
tantism lost its first conquest, with the advancing 
tide of Catholicism not everything that had been 
destroyed was built up. Under Mary Tudor, e.g., 
no attempt was made to restore the shrine of 
Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. The Continental 
Reformation brought with it the abolition of 
pilgrimage. Thus, in the programme of reforms 
of the bishop of Pomesania in 1525, art. 4 declares : 

‘Henceforward there shall be no pilgrimage nor wanderings 
to holy places, since tbey aid no man’s ealvation.'2 
In Sweden the Lutheran Synod of Orebro in 1529 
decreed : 

* Peregrinationes ad loca sancta quanta fleri possit moderatione 
removehuntur,* 
showing that, as in other things, Lutheranism 
dealt more gently with Catholicism than did 
Calvinism.’ Calvin in the prefatory letter to 
Francis i. (23rd Aug. 1536) of his Christiane 
Religionis Institutio, wrote : 

‘Cur ergo tanta saevitia et acerbitate pro miesa, purgatorio 
peregrinationihus, et id genus nugis belligerantur, ut eine enrum 
explicatissima, ut ita dicam, fide salvam fore pietatem negent, 
cum tamen nihil eorum a verbo Dei esse probent ?'4 
Tbe Edict of Reformation of Bern for the Pays de 
Vaud (24th Dec. 1536) declared in art. 17: 

Bénitions.—' Nous avons aussi ordonné que toutes bénitions 
de voyage et ptlerinages soient dtées, et que nul soit si hardi 
d'aller en iceux aous peine, l'homme de dix florins, la femme de 
cinq florins.’ 5 
The Council of Trent (1563 ; sess. xxv.) condemned 
those who affirmed that ‘places dedieated to the 
memories of saints are vainly visited.’ 

15. Royal pilgrimage.—Throughout the Middle 
Ages pilgrimage was a constant observance among 
kings and princes ; to show honour to the saints of 
their country was a natural thing, and sometimes 
a kiug went in penitence, as did Henry 11. to 
the shrine of Becket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishop. The Scottish kings continnally went to 
Whithorn. Margaret, daughter of Christian 1. of 
Denmark, wife of James ii. and mother of 
James iV. of Scotland, went thither after the 
birth of her son in 1473, though her journey has 
been described as a ‘pleasant onting rather than a 
penitential exervise.’ James IV. himself went 
there several times, as also did James v., though 
not so often as his father. James IV. visited also 
Whitekirk in E. Lothian, where in 1430 James 1. 
had built a house for the reception of pilgrims. 

Some interest attaches to the pilgrimage of one 
who later became a king: Henry, Earl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry rei, visited Prussia and then 
went on to the Holy Land. He travelled by way 
of Dantzig, Franktort-on-Oder, Prague, Vienna, 
Treviso, Venice, Corfu, Rhodes, Jaffa, Ramah, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Cos, 
Corfu, Ragusa, Venice, Treviso, Pavia, Vicenza, 
Verona, aud Milan.? 

16. The effects of pilgrimage.—It is quite clear 
that a custom so wide-spread must have left its 
effect not simply on the religion but on the entire 
life of the world. It helped, as has been seen, to 

tJ. S. Assemanus, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome, 1719-28, 


3 Ib, p. 238. 
5 Ib. p. 558. 
ê James Balfour Paul, * Royal Pilgrimages in Scotland,' in 
al of Scottish Ecelesiological Soc. i. [Aberdeen, 1905] 
7 Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land made by Henry, 
Earl of Derby (afterwards King Henry IV.) in 1890-1 and 
1392-8, being the Accounts kept by his Treasurer, ed. L. Toulmin 
Smith, Camden Society, London, 1894 


produce the Crusades; it drew far afield men who 
would otherwise have been content to stay in their 
own country, and gave them a knowledge of 
distant lands. The countries of Europe had, b 
means of the ar far more intercourse wit 
each other in the Middle Ages, not onlyin religion, 
but also in commerce, literature, and art. The 
economic effect of pilgrimage was also consider- 
able. Though many cities already famous became 
pilgrim resorts, in some cases towns or villages 
itherto obscure became, by virtue of a shrine or 
the relics of a saint, places of national, perhaps 
even of world-wide, fame. These facts, however, 
must never obscure the essential religious import- 
ance of pilgrimage (it is wrong, e.g., to put as one 
of the chief ‘effects’ of the custom the fame of the 
Canterbury Tales; that the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury afforded the occasion for some of the most 
famous English poetry is after all only incidental). 

In post-Reformation times in Catholic countries 
pilgrimage has often been undertaken for the sake 
of cures such as those (some of which are genuine) 
wrought at Lourdes. 

17. The ie of pilgrimage in the history of 
religion.—It has already been noted that pilgrim- 
age is not confined to Catholie Christianity, and 
also that pre-Christian shrines were consecrated to 
Christ and to Hissaints. This fact is of importance 
for the comparative study of religions, and, like 
other facts in that science, should be neither 
minimized nor wrongly emphasized. How far, all 
over the world, Christian and pre-Christian customs 
and rites were interwoven is not yet known for 
certain. As S. A. Cook says in a letter, 

‘The visit to the grave of the more or less deified hero, the 

annual meeting on the occasion of initiation nr other ceremonial, 
the periodical feetivals at which different towns nr clans 
asseınbled—all these represent universal ideas.’ 
Some observances of Christian pilgrimage haveclose 
analogies elsewhere—e.g., the miracle of the sacred 
fire at Jerusalem.” Glastonbury, St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, and Chartres (see above, 4, 7, 8) are 
iustances of pagan holy places being consecrated 
to Christian pilgrimage. 

The pilgrim with his staff, his broad flat-crowned 
hat, and his mussel-shell or other badge, has now 
disappeared, but thousands still go every year on 
pilgrimage. Shall we dismiss it as a mere super- 
stition? It is something more than, although it 
is akin to, the sentiment that has made it the 
supreme desire of many whose relatives have fallen 
in action to visit their graves when the war is 
over. The underlying idea, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is that definite sanctity attaches to certain 
places because of what has happened there, as 
though some of the personal magnetism of the 
person who had lived or died there still survived 
and could communicate itself to the visitor, A 
similar idea would explain a so-called ‘ghost,’ not 
as the actnal spirit of a dead person surviving after 
his bodily death in a given spot associated with 
him in lifetime, but rather as an impress or influ- 
ence left by him still capable of atlecting those 
who come to the place. Thus the study of pil- 
grimage leads ns into psychic and poycha zica 
problems the solution of which is still beyond our 
Tange. 
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PILGRIMAGE (Hebrew and Jewish). — The 
origin of the Hebrew pilgrimage is to be songht 
in the early Semiticlife. To the primitive religi- 
ous conception the deity was not ubiquitous, but 
was localized—by the nomads within the confines 
of a sacred district, frequently an oasis, by agri- 
culturists in the sanctuary of a village or town. 
The performance of certain religious duties, there- 
fore, normally involved a journey of greater or 
less length, which in time inereased as the renown 
of particular sacred Dien and the advantages for 
trading offered by a larger concourse of people, led 
to the further centralization of worship. Economy 
of time and effort, also, reduced the visits to a 
limited number at regularly recurring periods, to 
which was postponed the payment of vows replac- 
ing intervening religious duties. There thus 
was instituted the annual family or clan pilgrim- 
age, as pictured in 1 S 1°, At times a lengthier 
pilgrimage into strange territory resulted in a pro- 
tracted stay as a gér, or even in permanent settle- 
ment; Abraham is the archetype of the pilgrim 
immigrant, and perhaps in Dt 26° 'obAed (AV 
‘ready to perish’) contains the ideas of the Arabic 
root 'abada, ‘strange,’ ‘long from home,’ ‘ perma- 
nent dweller.’ Moreover, every traveller into 
strange territory was in a sense a pilgrim, a prospec- 
tive visitor to the local shrine; hence, apparently, 
the right of sanctuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the entire journey within the tribal terri- 
tory—a supposition which may in part explain the 
sacred character of the primitive Semitic institu- 
tion of hospitality (g.v.). At all events, the 
journey itself became an essential part of the 
religious celebration, assuming a quasi-sacred 
character—in itself a meritorious act. 

The development of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of larger groups was due in part to the 
advantages of combination when the journey was 
long and led into strange territory; and this 
development was hastened when the period of pil- 
grimage was made to coincide with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agricultural festivals. The 
Hebrew term kag denotes both the pilgrimage 
journey and the festival ceremonies at the shrine ; 

ut whieh of these two ideas is the original deno- 
tation is uncertain. The concept ‘ encircle,’ which 
seems common to various triliteral extensions of 
the biliteral root A-g, may be seen both in the 


dance and in the cireamambulation which coneludes 
the pilgrim journey; nevertheless, if in Arabia 
hajj originally did not denote the cireumambula- 
tion of the Meccan shrine but only the visit to 
'Arafah (J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums, Berlin, 1897, pp. 79-84)—i.e. a visit, from 
the standpoint of Quraish, to a strange shrine 
under protection from the tribal adherents of 
that shrine—an original meaning ‘pilgrimage,’ 
‘recourse to a place of refuge,’ should be preferred 
(cf. the roots kaj and haja’a). 

The origin of the Hebrew hagh aa involving a 
nomadic journey seems discernible in some of the 
regulations for the Hebrew festival celebrations, 
especially the Passover (though the latter is 
associated in the Pentateuch with an agricultural 
epoch and with traditions of a definite historic 
departure from Egypt). A three days’ journey 
into the desert is made antecedent to the first 
Passover celebration; and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals in general over an 
entire week is in part a reminiscence of the journey 
period (ef. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs). 

nt especially the eating of unleavened bread (the 
nomad's usual bread), the roasting of the lamb 
whole (in nomad fashion), and the start by night 
(as frequently in the case of desert caravans) offer 
the setting for a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life and wanderings ; therein sanctity and 
religious significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner as in the regulation for the build- 
ing of an altar of dirt or unhewn stones (Ex 20). 
The pilgrimage of Tabernacles isa similar religious- 
dramatic revival of tent life (Hos 12” reads ‘ tents’ 
for the ‘ booths’ of Lv 23%; cf. also 2 Ch 7”, if the 
phrase ‘ into their tents’ is to be understood liter- 
ally here). 

The pilgrimage had also a political importance. 
The close association in a common purpose of large 
numbers of people from different tribes and com- 
munities afforded the basis for the development of 
a more P national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancient pan-Hebraism than in 
modern pan-Islamism. In the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation mite purposed the centralization of wor- 
ship in Jerusalem the attempt is clear to increase 
the spirit of unity by bringing all males together 
in pilgrimage to one shrine at three different 
periods of the year (the festivals of Passover, 
Weeks, and Booths). That this legislation, how- 
ever, reflects actual conditions—that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine simultaneously left their 
homes three times every year to make what for 
some would have been an extended journey—seems 
improbable; and the special emphasis laid npon 
the Passover in certain passages (Nu 9%) or upon 
the Feast of Tabernacles in others (1 K 8%), shows 
perhaps that one or the other was in reality the 
pilgrimage period at different epochs in the 
national life, or (more likely) for different clans or 
families at the same epoch. Jeroboam testified to 
the political value of the pilgrimage in his attempt 
to counteract its unifying force by changing the 
place and time of it (1 K 137, with which ef. the 
reported action of Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik in 

romoting the pilgrimage to a certain mosque in 
5 erusalem as against the Kabah, or that of the 
peral monarchy in diverting the pilgrimage to 
tome). 

After the building of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem the Holy City was without rival as the 
objective of Jewish pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thither from Mesopotamia, and the journey itself 
became an even more important factor than ern 
often involving considerable hardship and danger ; 
the old laws of hospitality to the pilgrim became 
correspondingly broader, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem took special measures to accommodate 
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visitors in the city as well as along the roads lead- 
ing thereto. 

But after the destruction of the Second Temple 
conditions changed; though there was still an 
annual celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (on 
the Mount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri- 
fice the pilgrimage, too, ceased to be an obligatory 
act. It assumed in general a personal and emo- 
tional character and lost much of its former joy- 
ousness. Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
ceme principally to mourn and to pray for the 
restoration of Zion, and they were not always 
weleomed by the non-Jewish population of the 
land. Conditions improved under Muhammadan 
rule; and in the 9th cent. many Karaites in par- 
ticular made the pilgrimage. During the Crusades 
the pilgrimage seems to have ceased again; but 
with Saladin it was resumed,! and recovered some- 
thing of its ancient joyous character. In many 
eases the desire to visit Jerusalem was coupled 
with the purpose of living and being buried on 
holy ground, and the pilgrimage thus became a 
pious poe nae as early as the llth cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish community existed 
at Ramlah; and there was a marked influx 
of Jews from Spain somewhat later, and from 
other parts of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Earlier than this impulse from per- 
secntion there is found as a secondary cause of 
pilgrimage the general purpose of travel (as in the 
case of Judah Halevi and Ibn Ezra), the frequency 
of which is evidenced by a special travellers’ prayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At the same time Jerusalem again had its rivals 
as the object of pilgrimage. In pt there was a 
famous synagogue at Dumüh (modern Tammüh), 
near Cairo, to which Jewish families journeyed to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks. But in Muhamma- 
dan countries the multiplication of shrines was due 
to the development mig! of another type of 
pilgrimage—that to the tombs of pious men, of 
saints and reputed miracle-workers. Though 
evidence of the belief in the supernatural power of 
tombs may perhaps be found in 2 K 13%, and such 
a belief among certain classes of Jews may have 
persisted along with other beliefs in miracles, the 
custom of visiting graves in order to pray and ask 
for divine intervention seems to have been borrowed 
by Jews from their Oriental neighbours; at any 
rate such a ziydrah (lit. ‘ visit’) is sometimes made 
by Muhammadans and Jews to the graves of the 
same Biblical heroes. By the Oriental Jews 
themselves no distinction in reverence is made 
between the supposed tombs of Biblical characters 
and those of later saints. Palestine has man 
tombs of local, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the supposed tomb of Zebulun at 
Sidon, ¢.g., pilgrims come from all parts of Pales- 
tine, and also to that of Rabbi Meir (g.v.) at 
Tiberias. That of Simeon ben Yohai at Merom 
near Safed has long been visited by Jews even 
from Persia and Africa; indeed, in the 16th cent. 
Safed rivalled Jerusalem, especially as a place for 
permanent settlement, for it offered hospitality 
such as neither the Muhammadans nor the evs of 
the Holy City any longer extended. 

Outside of Palestine pilgrimages are made to 
several tombs in Kurdistan (e.g., that of Nahum 
near Mosul), in Mesopotamia (e.g., that of Ezra 
near Bassorah and that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and in Persia (that of Mordecai and Esther at 
Hamadan). In Algeria and Morocco are several 
tombs of Jewish worthies of local reuown, and 
these, too, are sometimes visited by Muhammadans 
and Jews together. In Europe only Galicia, 
Volhynia, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 


Lin tha 18th cent., eg, there is recorded the visit of 800 
rabbis from Spain and France. 
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shrines, though the travelling instinct as such has 
sometimes found expression in a sort of pilgrimage 
to various famous synagogues, such as at Prague, 
for purposes of prayer; and the wandering student, 
journeying far to sit at the feet of renowned rabbis, 
was a familiar figure until the 19th cent. in 
Germany and still later in Poland and Hungary. 

In some cases the tomb-pilgrimages take place at 
fixed annual dates which, especially in Palestine, 
often coincide with the various festivals of the 
Jewish calendar; in other cases they take place at 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muhammadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen in the joyous festival character 
which the celebration assumes, even beside the 
tomb. 

LirrERATURE.—]. D. Michaelis, Das mosaische Recht, Frank- 
fort, 1771-75, iv. 114; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites2, London, 1894, pp. 103, 236, 258; E. Renan, Hist. of 
the People of Israel, Eng. tr., do. 1881-91, i. 80, 46; G. A. 
Barton, A Sketch of Semitie Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 108, 
281; H. Graetz, Hist. of the J'ews, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1894, 
iii. 440, iv. 73; I. Abrahams, Book of Delight, do. 1912, pp. 
127-145 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ger., London, 
1908, p. 205; JE, s.vv. ‘ Pilgrimage,’ * Tomba.’ 

WILLIAM POPPER. 

PILGRIMAGE (Indian).—1. Origin.— Pilgrim- 
age in India is the result of the animistic basis of 
the popular beliefs, reflected in the higher forms 
of Hinduism and even in the local developments of 
Islam. Nothing strikes a new-comer to the 
country more than the crowds of pilgrims travel- 
ling by road or rail towards some holy river, the 
local abode of some god or godling, the tomb of 
some saint or martyr. 

“It seems not unlikely that the virtue of a pilgrimage arises 

mainly froin the eacred character attaching to the place itself 
and not eo mnch from the desire to honour the deity whose 
shrine it is. If thie ie eo, the feeling which prompts the under- 
taking of the journey is not a very great advance on the primi- 
tive reverence for certain places as the abodes of spirits’ (R. V. 
Russell, Census of India, 1911, vol. xiii., Central Provinces 
Report, pt. 1. p. 91). 
To this may be added the fact that water, by the 
analogy of the removal of PC impurities, is a 
potent agent in the removal of sin. Thus, in many 
sacred places there are pools dedicated to the god 
Rama, which take his name, not because he is 
worshipped there, but because he bathed in this 
place when he wished to free himself from the sin 
of having killed the demon Ravana, who is held 
to have been a Brahman. The germ of the idea of 
pilgrimage is found in the words of Indra to Haris- 
chandra : 

* There is no happlness for him who does not travel; living in 
the society of men, the best man often becomes a sinner; for 
Indra ia the friend of the traveller. Therefore wander’ (Aitareya 
Brähmana, vii. 15). B 

But, though in the Rigveda the animistic wor- 
ship of rivers appears, pilgrimage, in its modern 
sense, is not referred to, and even in the Brähmanas, 
while a particular sanctity attaches to river fords 
(ftrtha) and certain privileged regions, like the 
banks of the Sarasvati, there is no knowledge 
either of pilgrimages or of holy places (A. Barth, 
Religions of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 62). 
Even Manu (Laws, vii. 92) regards visits to ihe 
Ganges or to Kurukshetra as comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Gantama, however, declares that *all mountains, all rivers, 
holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the dwellings of rgis, cow-pene, 
and temples of the gode are places which destroy sin' (xix. 14 
[SBE ii. (1879) 276]. 

The origin of the modern practice may be traced 
to the revival of Brahmanism and its absorption of 
local cults. Every place where a local spirit was 
propitiated or worshipped soon came under the 
control of a body of local riests, interested in 
attracting visitors because their offerings formed 
their means of livelihood. 

2. Places of Hindu pilgrimage.—The number of 
places to which pilgrims resort is enormous. In 
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the following list the more important holy places 
are classified according to their geographical posi- 
tion and the deities mainly worshipped, it being 
understood that many places combine the cults of 
more than one deity : 

(a) Places.—Bengal; Baräbar, Gaya, Deogarh, Kälighät, 
Kämäkhyaä, Sägar Island, Tarakeswar ; Bihar and Orissa: Pār- 
asnäth, Puri-Jagannith; Panjab: Dera Nanak, Jwälamukhi, 
Katäs, Kurukshetra, Takht-i-Snlaimän; United Provinces ef Agra 
and Ondh: Allahabad, Badarinäth, Batesar, Benares, Bindhä- 
chal, Brindában, Chitraküt, Debipätan, Deoprayäg, Gangotri, 
Garhmukhteáar, Hardwàr, Jamnotri, Kedärnäth, Mahaban ; 
Bombay: Alandi, Bechraji, Cbänded, Dwärkä, Jejuri, Nasik, 
Pälitäna, Pandharpur, Shetrunji; Madras: Baba Badan, 
Bhavàni Chidambaram, Cemorin, Conjeeverain, Gokarn, 
Rämeswaram, Seringapatam, Srirangam, Tirupati; Central 
Provinces: Mändhäta; Baluchistan, Hinglaj; Kàjputanà and 
Central India ; Abu, Ajmer, Amarkantak, Barwani, Näthdwära, 
Pushkar, Rakhabh Dev. 

(b) Cults.—Brahmá : Pushkar; Visnu: Badarinäth, Gaya, 
Hardwär, Nathdwara, Pandharpur, Puri-Jaganoath, Tirupati ; 
Kraga : Mathura, Gokul, Brindäban, Mahäban, Dwarka ; Siva, 
the twelve great lingas: Semnäth in Käthiäwär, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, Gmkàra in tha Narbada, Trayambak near Nasik, Naga- 
nath in the Nizám'a Deminiona, Vaidyanäth in the Deccan, 
Bhimasankar on tha river Bhima, Kedareswar in the Himalaya, 
Visvanäth at Benares, Mallikarjuna in the Karnatik, and Rame- 
be at the extrema aouth of the peninsula ; other placea sacred 
to Siva are Bakreswar, Baräbar, Chidambaram, Deogarh, Gokaro, 
Hardwär, Jajuri, Katäs, Kedärnäth, Tarakeswar ` various forms 
of tha mother-goddess, Kali, Durga, Devi, etc. : Arasü, Amba 
Bhavani, Bindh&chal, Comorin, Devipatan, Hinglaj, Jwälamnkhi, 
Kälighät, Kämakhyä; sacred rivera: Allahabad, Amarkantak, 
Baghedwar, Batesar, Bhavani, Chanded, Deoprayäg, Gangotri, 
Garhmukhtesar, Jamnotri, Nasik, Sagar Island. The chief 
places visited by Buddhists are: Bodh Gaya, KuSinagara, Potala, 
Sarnath; by Jains: Barwäni, Girnär, Pälitänä, Rakhabh Dev, 
Shetrunjà. Worshippers of Rama and Sita visit Ayodhya, 
Chitrakut, Nasik, and Sitäkugd. The heroes of tha Mahäbhä- 
rata ara venerated at Kurnkshetra and Thanegar. The cult of 
tha dead ia performed at Benares, Hardwär, Gaya, and Siddhpur. 
In tha number of sacred places few regions rival the Himalaya, 
and, in particular, Kaşmir. Tha latter is a conntry whera there 
is not a apaca as large as a grain of sesamum aeed without a 
tirtha-—a place of pilgrimage (Kalhana, Rajatarangini, ed. M. 
A. Stein, London, 1900, ij. 867, 376; Ain-t-Akbari, tr. H. S. 
Jarratt, ii. 354 ff.). 


3. Pilgrimage among the Buddhists.—The great 
monasteries, stäpas, and dagabas erected over the 
relics of Buddha, many of which had disappeared, 
have been unearthed by the Archzeological Survey. 
Bodh Gayà, where Buddha gained his title, and 
where the bodhi-tree beneath which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma and farther 
east. In 1905 the Tashi Lama of Tibet visited the 
ruins at Sarnath, near Benares burned vast quanti- 
ties of butter and incense, and scattered flowers. 
At the close of the rite of adoration the Tashi 
Lama was transfigured and the other Lamas wor- 
shipped him (The Times, 20th Dec. 1905). Next 
to dic Tree of Wisdom at Bodh Gaya, the sites 
regarded as most holy are the scene of Buddha's 
death at Kusinagara (q.v.), the eight great chaityas 
which enshrined his relies, Mt. Potala in S. India, 
Sthambala in the north, and the guru’s Fairy-land 
in Udyäna to the west. The Indian sites are 
seldom visited by Lamas and Tibetans on account 
of the great distance and the expense of the journey. 
Probably for the sake of convenience and economy, 
they have transferred the site of Buddha’s death 
from KuSinagara to a place known as Sälkusa in 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 305 ff.). 

. Places of Jain pilgrimage.— The Jains, prob- 
abiy on account of the retiring character of the 
cult and the desire to avoid pollution from animal 
slaughter, selected as their sacred sites places far 
from the abodes of men, like Mt. Abū in Rajputana, 
Palitana and Girnär in Käthiäwär, Samet Sikhar 
or Parasnath in Bengal. The sonthern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Padmavati in 

ysore and Guneéwar in $. Kanara (BG xxii. 
[1884] 118). 

5. Holy places shared by different religions.— 
Some places are shared by the followers of more 
than one religion. Hindus and Muhammadans 
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both visit the ledge below the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to have taken 
his last view of India before he carried off his 
dusky bride (T. H. Holdich, The Indian Border- 
land, London, 1901, p. 73£. ; cf. ERE vi. 709). 

6. Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders.—Some of 
the most extended pilgriniaves are those performed 
by Gosäins, Sannyäsis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Duncan (Asiatic Researches, v. [1709] 87 ff.) gives 
an intereating narrative of the pilgrimagea performed by Prän- 
puri Sannyäsi, an Urdhvabähu, i.e. one whese arms had become 
rigid by being constantly held over hie head (31. Monier-Williama, 
Brühmanism and Hindtiism4, Loodon, 1801, p. 88). He 
journeyed to all the chief Indian shrines, Kabul, Bamiän, Baku 
on tha Caspian Sea, Astrakan and Moscow, through Persia aad 
Bokhara, and thenca across tha Himalaya to the source of the 
Ganges at Gangotri. Then ha went to Nepal and tha sacred 
lake Mänasarovar and Lhasa, whence he returned to India bear- 
ing dispatches to Warren Hastings, who gave him a rent-free 
estate. When this account was written, he was still in the habit 
of making excursiona to Nepal and to otber parts of India. 

Asceties often wear symbols of such journeys, a 
white conch-shell denoting a journey to Rämeswar 
in the south, iron, brass, or copper armlets indicat- 
ing pilgrimages to Pasupatinath, Kedamath, and 
Badarinath in the Himalaya, 

7. River pilgrimages.—The favourite form of 
Indian pilgrimage is to shrines on the banks of 
the great rivers, like the Ganges, Jumna, Narbada, 
or Godavari. The Indus and the Brahmäpntra 
are too far from the Holy Land of the Hindus to 
have acquired special sanctity. The great rivers, 
though places on their banks have been occupied 
by the votaries of special deities, are unsectarian, 
and any Hindu, whatever his rank may be, may 
bathe, provided he avoids causing pollution to 
high-easte worshippers. The places at which these 
rivers rise, like Gangotri, Jamnotri, or Amarkantak, 
and sites on their upper waters, like Nasik or Hard- 
war, are sacred. Even more highly regarded are the 
junctions (sangam) of two or more holy rivers, like 
the meeting of the Ganges, Jumnä, And the mythi- 
cal Sarasvati at Allähähäd, known to Hindus as 
Prayäga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par excellence ; 
Bägheswar, Deoprayäg, and other junetions higher 
up the stream ; and Sägar Island, where the river 
joins the sea. Such places are often dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy places cleanses both body and soul, and 
brings the pilgrim into communion with the benign 
water-spirits and with the honoured dead whose 
ashes have been consigned to the waters. 

8. Rules of pilgrimage.—The dates and hours at 
which bathing is auspicious are fixed by the local 
priests, and depend on various considerations con- 
nected with the local eultus. Thus, at Allahabad 
the chief bathing fair is held on the new moon of 
the month Magh (Jan.-Feb.) at Hardwar at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year. At both these 
places specially important assemblies occur every 
twelfth year when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Aquarius (Kumbha), such fairs being known 
as the Kumbh Mela (for the importance of the side- 
real revolution of Jupiter, which is completed in 11 
years, 314°92 days, as affecting religious observ- 
ances, see GB?, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 
1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing During 
eclipses has heen a means of expelling the evi 
spirits which are abroad at this time. According 
to tradition, the Yadavas bathed at Somnath 
during an eclipse. 

An important rite performed at sacred places is 
the eircumambulation of the sacred object in the 
course of the sun, keeping the right shoulder to- 
wards it (pradaksinä). Sometimes, as at Benares 
(ERE ii. 467), there is a holy road surrounding the 
sacred area along which the pilgrims march. 
Sometimes, as at Mathura, where the sites associ- 
ated with the life of Krsna are spread over a con- 
siderable space, they are visited in rotation under 
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the direction of a Brahman, who usually recites at 
each holy place the local religious guide-book 
(mahätmyä), which embodies the religious lore. 
These Brahman guides form a special class, often 
notorious for roguery and DEUM like those 
known as Gangäputra, ‘sons of the Ganges,’ the 
Chaubé of Mathura, the Gayawal of Gaya, the 
Prayägwäl of Allahabad (Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 
1896, ii. 38715; BG ix. pt. i. [1901]; Kalhana, 
Introd. i. 20). These men usually keep lodging- 
houses for entertainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, 
and keep books which record for many years the 
arrival of persons of particular castes or families. 
There is an elaborate system of touting for pilgrims 
to Jagannath (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 140). ! 

When the holy place is, like Hardwär, Benares, 
Gayä, or Siddhpur, associated with the eult of the 
dead, the ashes of relatives, which have been pre- 
served until this opportunity are consigned to the 
water, and the mind rites ($räddha) are performed. 
lt is an interesting development that since the 
introduction of the Government beer ihe 
ashes are often sent by it to a Brahman com- 
petent to perform therites, without the attendance 
of the relatives being required. 

In the case of serious sin a special rite of atonement (prágyaé- 
chitta) is performed during the pilgrimage. The; hair of tha 
penitent, which is supposed to hold his sins, is cut off, only a 
single tuft being left on the crown of the head. He hathes in 
ten differsnt ways, each with the uss of an appropriate text, 
dresses in clean clothes, worships the deity, aud, while the 
Brahman performs the fire sacrifice (koma), presents ten kinds 
of gifts, the last heing the ‘shadow "gift, a cup of melted butter 
in which he has heheld the reflexion of his own face. He then 
says to the priest: ‘This penancs of mine must he rendered 
valid hy you,’ to which the reply is made: ‘Itis rendered valid.’ 
1t a sinoer should die leaving this rite unperformed, it is the 
duty of his successor to perform it; if it he neglected, father 
and ae to hell (A. K. Forhes, Ras Mala, London, 1878, 
p. 0311.). 

9. Austerities practised by pilgrims. — Besides 
the suffering caused by long journeys in ox-carts 
over ill-kept roads, the crowding in railway car- 
riages, the inconveniences of camping on the river 
bank, and the bad accommodation in the pilgrim 
lodging-houses, special austerities are undergone. 
One form of penance for grievous sin is the measur- 
ing of the length of the pilgrim’s body by successive 
prostrations on the ground as he journeys to the 
sacred place. Waddell notes this as a Buddhist 

ractice at Lhasa, where some zealots traverse the 

ireular Road in this way—a distance of about 
6 miles, the number of prostrations being over 
40,000 ; in some cases the hands of the pilgrims are 
protected by VERE wooden clogs, the soles of 
which are studded with hob-nails (Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, London, 1906, pp. 364, 375). 

According to the historian Rashidu-din (H. M. Elliot, Hist. of 
India, London, 1867-77, i. 67), at Somnath ‘many of the more 
deluded davotees, in performance of tosir vows, pass the last 
stage crawling along the ground upon their sides; some ap- 
proach walking upon their ankles, and oever touch the ground 
with the soles of their feet, others go before the idol upon their 


one (for similar customs at Pandharpur sep BG xx. [1884] 
470). 


On several occasions the emperor Akbar, in imita- 
tion of the Hindu practice, walked on foot from 
Agra to Ajmer to visit the shrine of the saint 
Mu inu-d-din Chishti (Elliot, v. 328). 

The original eustom of branding the pilgrim 
with the saered symbol of the god as a proof that 
he had performed the pilgrimage is now often 
superseded by a mark made with moistened clay. 
Bnt in S. India, among the Sri-Vaisnavas and 
Madbavas, the visitor to the monastery (matha) is 
branded on botb shoulders (E. Thnrston, Ethno- 
graphic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 403 f.). 
The praetice of piereing the eheeks and tongue 
with a silver elle when geing on pilgrimage is 
more common in S. than in N, [E (ib. p. 402 f., 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, v. 
399). Occasionally in S. India pilgrims keep a 
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handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vow of silence during the 
ilgrimage, or they wear a mouth-lock, a silver 
band over the mouth, with a skewer piercing both 
cheeks (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 399). 
Abi al-Fadhl says of Nagarkot in the Panjab: 

‘Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and ohtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may he favour&hly 
heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although tha 
medical faculty allow the possihility of growth in the tongus, 
yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently amazing’ (Avn-i- 
Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii. 313). 

On the sacrifice of joints of the fingers at certain 
Indian shrines see GB’, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 
219f. At the pilgrimage to the temple of Sästa In 
Travancore the Aiyappans (for in these pilgrimages 
the worshippers call themselves by the name of the 
god) have to undergo a preliminary course of 41 
days’ scanty diet and sexual abstinence (Census o 
India, 1901, vol. xxvi., Travancore Report, pt. 1. 
p. 98). 

10. Muhammadan pilgrimages.—It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to describe the 
pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca, Medina, or Kerbela, 
that to Mecca having succeeded the old pagan 
spring feast (W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, 
London, 1912, p. 546). In India the number of 
tombs of saints (pir, aultyd) or martyrs of the 
faith (shahid) is legion, and they attract large 
bodies of pilgrims. 

For N. India see A. O'Brien, ' Tha Muhammadan Saints of tha 
W. Panjab,’ JAZ xli. [1011] 509 £. ; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley 
of Kashmir, London, 1895, p. 286 ff. ; Malik Muhammad Din, 
Bahawalpur State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1004, p. 150 ff. ; Census of 
India, 1911, vol. xii, N.W. Frontier Province Report, p. 87 f. ; 
for Baluchistan, FL xiii. [1902] 259 ff. ; for S. india, S. H. Bil- 
xum and C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 

izam’s Dominions, Bombay, 1883-84, il. 671 ff.; BG ix. pt. i. 
[1901] 360. 

Such monuments abound in the vicinity of 
Muhammadan capital cities, like Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, or Lucknow, and they are visited by low- 
class Hindus as well as by Muhammadans. Some 
shrines, like those of Mu'inu-d-din Chishti at Ajmer, 
the martyr Ghazi Miyan at Bahraich and Gorakh. 
pur, and Shah Madar of Makanpur, vie with Hindu 
holy places in attracting both Hindu and Muham- 
madan pilgrims. But the erection of tombs, and 
still more the superstitious veneration of them, is 
opposed to the laws of orthodox Islam, and Wahb- 
habis—the puritans of Islam—prohibit visits to 
them. The practice now so common among 
Muhammadans of visiting such places is clearly 
derived from the practices of the Hindus, and the 
rites performed differ little from Hindu and Bud- 
dhist custom. The pilgrims eircumambulate the 
building in the course of the sun, crush into the 
tomb chamber to imbibe the breath of the saint 
which is supposed to survive round his remains, or, 
as a special privilege to be gained by payment of a 
fee, they are allowed to observe or even to touch 
clothes which are supposed to have been worn by 
the saint or martyr—his turban in particular, or 
some other article which may have belonged to 
him. Many of these shrines are potent in the 
cure of disease, and at some—e.g., at the tomh of 
Hanwant Naik at Sängamner in the Ahmadnagar 
District—wooden legs or arms are offered to secure 
relief (BG. xvii. [1884] 737). Many of the Panjab 
shrines are efficacious in the cure of leprosy anu 
other diseases (Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv., 
Panjab Report, pt. i. p. 385 f.). 

ri. Opposition to tomb-worship among some 
Hindu sects.—Some modern sects which aim at 
restoring the primitive usages of Hinduism have 
protested against the worship of tombs and relies, 
and even against pilgrimage. 

The Arya Samaj (g.v.) disconrages the practice of 
bathing in holy rivers, of pilgrimage, of the use of 
beads and sectarial marks, of gifts to worthless 
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mendicants, and of all the many rites of modern 
Hinduism (H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N.W. Frontier 
Province, Lahore, 1911-14, ii. 931) The Sikh 
guru Nanak (g.v.) said : 

‘Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places of 

cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation’ (M. A. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxtord, 1009, i. 60). 
Guru Amar Das endeavoured to prevent Sikhs 
from visiting Hardwär, Benares, and other places 
of Hindu pilgrimage (75. ii. 87). But this rule is 
now generally disregarded, and Hardwar in parti- 
cular is visited by crowds of Sikh pilgrims. Guru 
Govind Singh opposed the worship of saints like 
Guggà and Sakhi Sarwar, as well as visits to 
Muhammadan cemeteries and places of cremation 
(ed. v. 158). But Nanak visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Farid at Ajodhan, and modern Sikhs frequent 
Ambela and Kartarpur Gë i. 84, iii. 26). Venera- 
tion of the Sikh saints, or bhagats, prevails widely 
(2b. vi. 1ff.). One of the leading principles of the 
Lingäyat sect in S. India is that between God 
and His worshipper no mediator is required, and 
that sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts are 
unnecessary (BG xxii. [1884] 105 ; Census of India, 
1901, vol. xxiv., Mysore Report, pt. i. p. 533). 

I2. Social aspect of pilgrimages.—The desire 
for change, the relief of the dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentive to pilgrimage often 
stronger than religious enthusiasm. Hence women, 
who see little of the outer world, lose no oppor- 
tunity of making these journeys. Trade is carried 
on at all the great religious fairs, where cattle, 
horses, elephants, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and where women purchase their annual 
stock of necessaries and trifles. This movement 
of the people on pilgrimage has done something 
to relieve the parochialism of village life; the 
possibility of meeting an out-caste in a crowded 
railway carriage weakens caste restrictions, while 
the need of food from uncertain sources diminishes 
some of the precautions which the Hindu by the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adopt. The im- 
provement of communication by road and rail has 
certainly inereased the numbers of pilgrims. But 
Brahmans and other managers of sacred places 
assert that their profits have not increased with 
the larger crowds. The tendency now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, while those of less 
religious importance are neglected. The pilgrim 
makes a shorter visit, and the reaction against the 
influence of Brahmans tends to reduce the amount 
of his benefactions. The chief danger from pilgrim- 
ages is the risk of the spread of epidemic disease, 
and on some occasions in recent years cholera seems 
to have spread into Central Asia and even into E. 
Europe and the Mediterranean area by contagion 
from pilgrims visiting Hardwär and other sacred 
places in N. India. The burden imposed on the 
executive and sanitary officials in managing crowds 
of excited peasants, ignorant of the elementary 
rules of sanitation, has become increasingly 
arduons. 


LITERATURE.— There is no monograph on the subject of Hindu 
and Mubammadan pilgrimage. A full list of places of pilgrim- 
age will be found in JGJ, index, s.v. ‘ Pilgrimages’; for Hindu 
pilgrimages see W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, 
and Mytholo y of the Hindoos?, Serampore, 1818, ii. 324 ff., and 
elsewhere ` W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, 
p. 240 ff. ; for an interesting popular sketch see W. H. Slee- 
man, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Oficial, Oxford, 
1916, p. 585 ff. ; tor Madras, J. E. Padfield, The Hinduat Home, 
Madras, 1896, p. 174 ff. ; tor Muhammadan and Hindu pilgrim- 
ages in N. India see Abū al-Fadbl, Ain--Akbari, tr. H. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 3081f. ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies3, Oxford, 1906, p. 597 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 
PILGRIMAGE (Japanese).—The practice of 
religious pilgrimage in Japan may be traced back 
to the 8th cent., when the Buddhist missionaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


the peaks to be places of worship (see art. MISSIONS 
[Buddhist], vol. viii. p. 704). In the course of the 
9th and 10th centuries groups of mountaineering 
priests gradually established definite series of 
pilgrim itinerancies. Legend has it that an 
emperor (reigned 984-985), in the distress occasioned 
hy the death of his consort, left his palace and 
paid a visit, wearing monastic robes, to the thirty- 
three sanctuaries dedicated to Kwannon (Skr. 
Avalokite$vara) in the central provinces. How- 
ever this may be, we know that at the end of the 
10th and the beginning of the 11th cent. frequent 
E EE were made by the court nobles to 

uddhist and Shintö temples (on the same itiner- 
ancies), and that the pilgrimage to the thirty-three 
sanctuaries of K wannon was, from the 15th cent., 
one of the most popular. In the former case the 
pilgrimage was combined with pleasure, and rhym- 
ing meetings were often held m front of the sanc- 
tuaries. In the latter case the pilgrimage was 
undertaken as an act of penance and accomplished 
by stiff climbing, for the majority of the thirty- 
three sanctuaries stood, and still stand, on hills or 
Peri ices in accordance with the conception that 
the deity Kwannon looks down with compassion 
from on high upon the human world. 

The pilgrim-bands to the thirty-three Kwannon 
sanctuaries consisted usually of a few persons, often 
a family, parents and children; they wore white 
robes, on which they received stamps of the various 
sanctuaries, and, while marching, they chanted 
hymns supposed to have been revealed by the respec- 
tive deities of the places. At the places of pilgrimage 
acts of penance were performed, such as fasting, 
bathing in water-falls, and sleepless prayer. On 
the way the pilgrims snbsisted on alms, and, when 
they died they were tenderly buried by the 
villagers, these acts of protection to the pilgrims 
being considered of similar merit with the pilgrim- 
age itself. The same may be said of all other 
religious pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even in the ages of warfare and disturb- 
ance in the 15th and !6th centuries, the practice 
of pilgrimage came more and more into vogue, 
stimulated as it was by the sense of misery and by 
many distressing experiences. ln these centuries, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of peace 
and order at the beginning of the 17th, the places 
of pilgrimage were multiplied enormously, being 
arranged in groups of from six to eighty-eight in 
number. Most of these were Buddhist sanctuaries 
dedicated to certain deities or connected with the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. The distribution 
of the places in one group was various—sometimes 
limited. to a certain locality, sometimes scattered 
over a wide area. Besides the places arranged in 
series there were several isolated ones, to which the 
pilgrims, in company or individually, paid a visit 
after long tiresome journeys. 

A noteworthy feature in some of these pilgrim- 
ages was that they were practised as a kind of 
initiatory ceremony introducing young people to 
religions mysteries when they were entering adult 
life. Most pilgrimages of this kind were moun- 
taineering trips over dales and precipices, paying 
homage at the sanctuaries erected here and there, 
and finally worshipping the chief deity enshrined 
on the summit. The pilgrims were guided by 
trained leaders, who were mostly regular moun- 
taineering priests, and who directed the ceremonies. 
The most famous of the mountains visited were 
Kimpu-sen in Yamato, Ontaké in Shinano,! a 
group of three peaks in the north-east, the well- 
known Fuji, ete. Besides these and other Bud- 
dhist-Shintd sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or Shintó centres of pilgrimage, one of 


1 Percival Lowell, Occult Japan, Boston, 1895, a book chiefly 
based on the author's observations on Ontaké. 
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the most prominent being the temple of Isé dedi- 
cated to ir sun-goddess. Every spring groups of 
pilgrims composed of young men and women made 
a journey of many days to it and paid homage to 
the supreme deity of Shinto. This pilgrimage to Isé 
had nothing austere in it, but was merely a pleasure 
trip. Yet sometimes a form of maniac frenzy took 
possession of many of the young people, who 
Started on the journey without any money or 

rovisions but were well provided for by alms. 
This pilgrimage and many others have, in the 
peaceful times since the 17th cent., more and more 
assumed the character of pleasure trips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgrimages there 
was in Japan acuriouskind of pilgrimage connected 
with poetry and romance. The classical poetry of 
Japan, dating chiefly from the four centuries from 
the 9th to the 12th, sang of placeseminent fornatural 
beauty (in mauy cases the poets did not compose 
their poems on the spots). Inthe course of time these 
places became the classical names for the respective 
excellences, such as Yoshino for the cherry-blossom, 
Sarashina for the moonlight in autumn, Fuji for 
snow, etc. The visit of poets to these places was 
called the pilgrimage to see the uta-makura, liter- 
ally, ‘the pillows of poetry’—the basis or source 
of poetic inspiration—and it was conducted with a 
certain amount of religious zeal or piety, as a cult 
of the beauty of nature. There was also a pilgrim- 
age of romantic interest which consisted in paying 
visits to the places descrihed in epic or romantic 
stories. In this case the pilgrims, whether individ- 
uals or parties, knew well enough that the stories 
were fictions, and yet they wandered among the 
mountains and forests and along the sea-coasts and 
streams mentioned in the stories, in order to keep 
alive their interest in the stories and heroes. This 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric pilgrim- 
age, although some itinerant monks performed 
religious services on various spots in memory of 
the heroes or heroines who were said to have died 
there, as if their souls were still hovering about. 
Both of these pilgrimages have grown in fashion 
since the 17th cent. and have become more and 
more mere pleasure trips. 

Another modification of pilgrimage was the 
wandering in search of one's enemy for the sake of 
revenge, for vendetta has been regarded, since the 
14th cent., but more definitely since the 17th, as 
the duty of the son or brother of a murdered 

erson. In this case the man aiming at revenge 

ressed himself as a pilgrim, and was, indeed, a 
true pilgrim, in so far as he naturally worshipped 
in various sanctnaries on his way and prayed lis a 
speedy discovery of the enemy. The disguise of a 
pilgrim was also adopted by political or military 
spies, in this case serving a totally ulterior purpose. 

Finally, we may add that pilgrimages, whether 
of an austere religious character or combined with 
pleasure, are much in vogue even to-day,! and 
that many pilgrims can be seen in the country 
districts marching along in the costumes that have 
been customary for pilgrims for centuries. 

LiTERATURE.—Besides works mentioned in article, see B. H. 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese,» London, 1905 ; Encyclopedia 
Japonica (Japanese), Tokyo, 1911, s.v. ‘ Junrei.’ 

M. ANESAKI. 

PILGRIM FATHERS.—The Pilgrim Fathers 
movement is one of the most cherished memories 
of British and American Christianity. It has (1) 
a religious, and (2) a political significance. As a 
religious movement, it rested on the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ in His own Church and the sufficiency 
of the Bible for all the purposes of Church rule 
and guidance, and it did much to restore these 
elements of a living religion to their proper place 

1 Ot. E. F. Calthrop, ‘ Pi D ; 

E ron sm ue esu in Tokyo,' in Proceedings of. 


in the Christian life of England. The experiment 
then made of relying solely on the constructive 
and regulative power of the gospel in building a 
Church has been of great value. It has had an 
influence far beyond the limits of the Churches 
which inherit directly the Pilgrim tradition. The 
political importance of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was a conspicuous experiment in 
democracy conditioned by religious motives and 
restraints, so that democracy is seen at its best. 
C. Borgeand (Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England, Eng. tr., London, 1894) has 
shown how the parent stem of democratic consti- 
tutions in England and in the United States is to 
be found in the Church covenants of Independent 
Churches—the liue of descent being, in England, 
through the ‘Agreement of the People’ (1647) to 
the theory of the Social Contract, and the Settle- 
ment of 1688, in America, through the contract 
first made in the cabin of the Mayflower to the 
constitutions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, and so to the constitution of the 
United States itself (see esp. Borgeaud, pp. 104- 
116, for summary of argument of the book). 

1. Name.—The name * Pilgrim Fathers’ belongs 
properly to the company of exiles for conscience’ 
sake who founded the settlement of New Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. The word ‘pilgrim’ is not used 
in the ecclesiastical sense of a visitor to a shrine, 
but in the original meaning as a wanderer in dis- 
tant lands. It became familiar to the members of 
the Separatist Churches owing to their compulsory 
migrations from England to Holland and from 
place to place there. It was first used about the 
time when plans were discussed for leaving Leyden, 
and may be traced to the description in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (1113-5) of those who ‘ seek a better 
country’ as ‘strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’ 
The classic passage is in Bradford’s Hist. of Ply- 
mouth Plantation (Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc.), p. 59: 

* And ye time being come that they must departe, they were 
accompanied with most of tbeir brethren out of ye citie, unto a 
towne sundrie miles of, called Delfes-Haven, wher tbe ship lay 
ready to receive them. So they lefte ye goodly and pleasante 
citie, which had been their resting place near 12 years : but they 
knew they were pilgrimes, and looked not much on those things, 
but lift up tbeir eyes to ye heavens, tbeir dearest cuntrie, an 
quieted their spirits.’ 

It is important to distinguish the Separatist 
Pilgrims en the colonists who founded the 
common wealth of Massachusetts, with which their 
settlement was afterwards incorporated. The 
Separatist was the product of gathered churches 
formed on a basis of spiritnal affinity and the 
acceptance of regulative Christian principle. The 
distinguishing features of the colony are found 
chiefly in the religions ideals which inspired the 
Pilgrims, the association of their religion with a 
democratic civil government, the character of the 
men who formed the settlement, and the social 
structure of a colony cemented by religious feeling 
and principle. 

2. Origin.—The impulse which formed Separa- 
tist Churches came through zealous Puritan 
preachers, such as Richard Bernard, Thomas Toller, 
and Robert Gifford, who did not themselves become 
Separatists. Applying the principles learned from 
these men, a more resolute company in Gains- 
borough, Scrooby, and As af! formed com- 
munities of worshippers who bound themselves by 
‘express vocal’ covenant ‘as the Lord's free people, 
to walk together in all His ways, made known, or 
to be made known to them, according to their best 
endeavour, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them? (quoted by John Brown, in 
Early Independents, p. 103; for other covenants 
see John Cotton, The Way of the Churches of 
Christ in New England, London, 1645, quoted in 
Borgeand, p. 82; and for the covenant of Salem 


